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4 +27 | with bright visions of human perfectability and progress in 
€ I c p Tune Pp ta itself; he finds facts to be facts, nevertheless. He may have 
Published Weekly, at 339 Pearl Street, (two doors above | expected that when the truths he disseminates should be un- 


Harpers’ Buildings) New-York. | derstood, they would be received: that when his facts were 
. Winiaam Gooprtt, Editor. 


Samvet. Wiivr, Proprietor. 
: One Doll , in ad ¥ | 
oe = Oe ee oe eed | he look for reassurance and encouragement ? 


Direct business letters, with remittances, to - | : . f 
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as above. = : | pravity, and assures him that men are naturally pure in | 
bject, by this PROSPEOTUS. |: sound morals, | heart, osiselfish, benevolent, and ready to do what is right, | 
ro scans $77. , ‘the ;| when once their understandings are enlightened? Alas! 


Christian reforms , the abolition of slaveholding, caste, the rum-traffic, and 
kiedred crimes—the spplication of Chri-tivn principles to all the relations, du- | to send him there for consolation, is to send him back to the 


ties, business arrangements, and aims of life ;—t» the individual, the family, | ouide that has already disappointed him. Shall he, there- 


the Church, the State, the Nation—to the work of converting the workd to | 4 . 
God, restoring the common brotherhood of man, and rendering Society the | fore, despair ? Is there no theology that reveals a power 


type of heaven. Our text book is th» Bible ; our stagdard, the Divine law ; 
our expedieacy, Obedience ; our plan, the Gospel ; our trust, the Divine prom- 
ises ; our panoply, the whole armor of God. 
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THE THEOLUGIES AND THE REFORMS. 
KUMBER KIGHT. 


ANTIDOTES TO DiscoURAGEMENT. 


Of all men in the world, Reformers stand in most need 
of encouragement, derived from some unfailing and reliable 
source. The discouragements encountered by scientific ex- 
plorers and discoverers, by artists, by inventors, and con- 
structors of useful machinery and utensils, and by those who 
wisely seek new applications of science to the purposes of 
life, are often appalling. But they are trifling, compared 
with the discouragements encountered by those who are 
laboring to promote social, moral, and political reforma- 
tions. All the agents and elements of moral evil are against 
them. Where they look for aid and sympathy, they find 
opposition. The cunning and malice of enemies, and, still 
more, the timidity, the inconsistencies, and the instability 
of friends, greatly tend to dishearten them. 

“Truths would you teach, or save a sinking land ? 
All fear, none aid you, and few understand.” 

The ignorance and stupidity of the multitude, the selfish- 
ness of the more intelligent, the heartlessness of both class- 
es, and the unfaithfulness of even professed reformers, 
are enough to dampen the ardor of the most hopeful. Just 
here it is that the true reformer casts about him, and looks 
into himself, and above himself for resources. When human 
help seems failing, or proves inadequate, then comes the 


| couragement to be ‘studied ? 
taught ? 


| able to overcome human depravity and sin? 

The theology that has no regeneration, no change of 
| heart, no conversion, no immediate and unconditional re- 
| pentance, has no ray of hope, as well as no guiding light, 
| for the radical reformer, in dark times. . 

' And where shall he look for the elements of order, amid 
| surrounding confusion? Where, for the guiding hand, 
| the over-ruling Providence, that is to shape and control the 
| sea of circumstances in which the whole world, himself in- 
cluded, is floating, the waves of which are beyond human 
| control? Where, above all, shall he find the power that 
| can turn the counsels of the wicked into foolishness, that 
' can take the wise in their own craftiness, that can educe 
victories from defeats, that can employ wicked men and 
dovils as the instruments of their own defeat and over- 
throw—of the deliverance of those whom they seek to en- 
gulf and destroy? ; 

There IS a theology that is perfectly at heme on such 
topics. The very babes of this school can readily solve 
such problems, which, aside froim its teachings, have per- 
plexed the wisest of men. What theology is it? Where 
| are its doctrines to be learned ? How are its lessons of en- 
In what school are they 








Is it in the school that doubts or that ignores the perfect, 
the minute foreknowledge of God? That recoils at the idea 
of a Divine plan of universal providence, in the counsels of 
eternity, including all future events, and providing for the 
grand results of each and of all? Is it in the school that 
sees nothing but blind fatalism or arbitrary despotism in the 
idea of the universal control of the one intelligent and 





question—‘ Is there an Infinite Power, an Infinite Wisdom, 
an Infinit: Goodness on which or on whom the friends of | 
Truth, Righteousness and Mercy may rely, and from whom 

they may invoke aid? What are the Divine purposes and | 
designs? What are the prospects, and what are the con- | 


ditions of securing the Divine aid?” If “an undevout | 6f courage, of confidence, of assured triumph to the radical | soe cw 
| the gods of the heathen, or the undesigning “forces” of the 


waxes cold,” is the theology that glories in all the ancient | sceptical, philosophers, be superior to Him, serve them: 


gy of the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, truths, still fresh and vigorous, which assure him that “ the | 
| Lord reigns,” and will “put all his enemies under his feet,” | 
that “the wrath of man shall praise him, and the remainder | 
: iin , bse , 
he will restrain.” Call it predestination, or call it a par- | of Dr. Cuerven in his “Charch of the Puritans,” made sp- 
plication for pecuniary assistance, to Christian Abolitionists 
|in England. It will also be remembered that during the 
| clamor thus raised, the Trustees were induced to adopt reso- 


shaken confidence upon the God of heaven, for it is he that | oe es on te enone wie, Bh eee 


| in a measure, subsided, a Church meeting was held, at which 


astronomer is mad,” an undevout reformer must be still | 
more so. A theology of some description, nay, the theolo- | 


is his first need. 

Which of the contending theologies, existing or conceiva- 
ble, is able to meet his necessities ? 

It is easy to describe some of them that are not able. The | 
theology, or rather the philosophy before considered, is not 
able.* It gives him only physical remedies for moral and | 
spiritual maladies. The reformer wars against avarice ; | 
this philosophy bids him look to avarice for the remedy. | 
His controversy is with the inner man; this philosophy | 
bids him change men’s circumstances, and that too without | 
supplying or suggesting the moral power needed to change 
them. The reformer, whatever his theories may be, finds | 
himself breasting, in fact, the deep, broad, swift downward 


current of human corruption. | 


He may haye commenced | 


| 
/ 





*That is, the philosophy that seeks substitutes for moral agitations. fee 
last number. fy | 
| 





benevolent First Cause? That rejects it all as a supersti- 
tion derived from a dark age? A “bigotry” to be derided 
and spurned ? 

Nay, verily! Precisely the reverse of all this. The 
theology that can alone afford solid ground of hopefulness, 


reformer, when “iniquity abounds, when the love of many 


ticular Providence, call it by what name you please, or by 
none, the Fact reveals solid rock. upon which radical re- 
formers, derided and scorned, may plant their feet, in the 
darkest and worst of times. “They may lean with un- 


worketh all things after the counsel of his own will.” 


Where else can they lean? Where is the rock, that is | 
like this rock, its enemies themselves being judges? Will 
they find it in a deity who foresees not all the fatare, who 
has not yet determined how he’ shall meet the exigencies of 
the future, who knows not whether iniquity or righteous. | 
ness s'all finally triumph, whether himself or the grand ad- | 
versary shall, at last, be overpowered ? Is this the God who, | 


| way reforms. Give us a radical theology, 


in preference to the God of past ages, the God of the Bible, 
| the God of our orthodox fathers, is to inspire radical re- 
formers of the present age with the spiritual strength and 
|the moral courage they so much need to sustain them? 





_known, they would produce their appropriate changes of Give us anything for succor but the half gods of the half 
‘conduct. But he finds it is pot so. To what theology shall | theologies, if, in this age of giganticerime in chareh and 


state, we are to attempt anything more than superficial half 
or excuse us from: 
attempting radical reformations ! / . 

Reformers need to be assured, not only of the power, but 
of the purposes of the Being on whom they are to depend 
for the completion of their reforms. ‘To which of the theol- 
ogies shall radical reformers look for such assurances that 
their endeavors shall ever be crowned with success ? 

Shall they go to those that, while denying the strength of 
the human depravity with which all radical reformers are 
called to contend, can present no revelations of a Divine 
purpose to overcome and subdue that depravity ? 





Shall they not rather resort for encouragement to the 
theology that reveals the covenant of redemption, in which 
the heathen were given to the Messiah, for his inheritance 
and the uttermost parts of the earth for his possession ?—a 
theology that promises and predicts a period when “none 
shall need say to his brother, Know ye the Lord, for all 
shall know him, from the least to the greatest”—that “the 
knowledge of the Lord shall cover the whole earth, as the 
waters cover the sea”—that “the kingdoms of this world 
shall become the kingdoms of our Lord and of his Christ” — 
that “nation shall not lift upsword against nation, neither 
learn war any more ”—that they shall “sit every man un- 
der his vine and under his fig-tree, and none shall make them 
afraid ”—that “the kingdom, and the dominion, and the 
greatness of the kingdom under the whole heaven, shall be 
given to the people of the saints of the most high God ?” 

Believing in promises and predictions like these, could 
radical reformers faint or be discouraged? Remembering 
that the prediction runs, “I will overturn, overturn, over- 
turn it, until he whose right it is shall come ”—T[ or, “Sub- 
version! subversion! subversion will I make it,” &¢.]— 
could they ever be ashamed of being radical reformers, or 
be faint-hearted in respect to the success of needed reform- 
ations ? 

To whom shall thorough, earnest, uncompromising re- 
formers seek for succor and guidance, but to “the Lord God 
of Elijah,” the God of Enoch, of Moses, of Nehemiah, of 
John the Baptist, “ the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ,’ the God of Paul, of Luther, of Knox, of Hopkins, 
of Wesley, of Edwards? Have any of the ancient or 
modern philosophies, or theologies, revealed to us « God 








| equal to Him ? 


If the Jehovah of the Scriptures be God, serve Him. If 


— > oe 

THE CHURCH OF THE PURITANS. : 
Our readers are already apprized of the hue-and-cry that 
was raised in certain quarters, because some of the friends 


Subsequently however, when the excitement had, 


an able and lucid statement of the reasons for making that 
appeal, was read by one of their number, Dr. Hartt, who 
also read resolutions which had been adopted on the subject 
by a meeting in Edinburgh, as follows: 

EpinsureGn, Oct. 17, 1859. 


At a meeting called to consider the position of the Rey. 
Dr. Cheever of New York, the following resolutions were 
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THE PRINCIPIA. 





at a previous preliminary meeting, held Oct. 7: 
I. That, without entering into the ecclesiastical bearings 


_ j 
unanimously ——- upon the report of a Committee named 


of this case, there is evidence enough to show that Dr. | 


Cheever has been, and is, bearing a faithful testimony against 
the sin of American Slavery, and that he is on that account 
involved in serious financial difficulties, which not only ma- 
terially affect his personal comfort, but endanger his public 
standing and influence as the minister of one of the most 
important congregations in New York. 

I. That the fact that such a man as Dr. Cheever is thus 
situated, and for such a cause, is fitted to awaken grief and 
alarm in the minds of al’ friends of liberty, indicating, as it 
seems too plainly to do, the pores even in the Free 
States of America, and throughout the religious community 
there, of views on the subject of Slavery, and the duty of 
Chistian churches and Christian men in regard to it, that 
are in opposition to the spirit of the Gospel, and tend to pal- 
liate and perpetuate a system which every right-thinking 
mau must desire to see speedily and thoroughly abolished 


IlI. That the present appeal on behalf of Dr. Cheever af- | 


fords a reasonable opportunity for bearing au emphatic 
practical testimony against American Slavery, as w ell as for 
expressing sympathy with those who, on Christian grounds, 
denounce it, and suffer loss for doing so; and that it ought 
therefore to be promptly and liberally met. 

IV. That the following gentlemen be appointed a Com- 
mittee to take measures for raising money by collections and 
private contributions, and to correspond with Committees in 
other ‘towns throughout the kingdom, and to adopt such 
other steps as to them may seem necessary : 

Rey. Dr. Candlish, Rey. Dr. Andrew Thomson, 
Rev. Dr. W. L. Alexander, Rey. G. D. Cullen, 
Rev. Dr. Glover, Rey. Dr. Guthrie, 
Rev. William Robertson, Rey. Jonathan Watson, 
Rey. Jas. Robertson, New- | Rev. Dr. Begg, 
ington, Gen. Anderson. 
JohnMiller, E sq. 

J. Rurn Murpocn, Jr., No. 8 Manor Place, Sec’y. 

If. D. Dicxtr, N. 19 George street, Treasurer, 
By whom as well as by members of Committee, subscrip- 
tions willbe received. 

The Church of the Puritans, having listened to the ad- 


. 


dress, and to the resolutions of their friends in Edinburgh, 
proceeded to discuss the subject, and the result was the 
adoption of the resolutions that follow, which, it will be 
seen, fully eustain the action of the authors of the Appeal, 


y » i j } » . i ; . . . - - 
and show a determination to stand by their Pastor in his his two dead sons ever beside him; his four fellow-sufferers 


trials, and to maintain the citadel of truth which God has 
committed into their hands. 


Whereas, Neither the Church, as a body, nor the majori- 
ty of its members, nor the Trustees of the Society, were 
consulted presious to application made in March last by 
certain brethren of the Church to British Christians for 
pecuniary aid, it is manifest that none can be held re- 
sponsible for the matter or the manner of that appeal but 

é individuals who made it, and who are now quite willing 
to bear that responsibility ; but 

Whereas, Some of the wealthiest men of the Church and 
others have entirely withdrawn tieir support from the 
ordinary expenses of the Society, while some of the Trus- 
toes, men of ability and sagacity, now openly declare their 
opinion that the Church and Society cannot be sustained, 

Resolved, 'That we, the Church of the Puritans, assem- 
bled for this purpose, by public notice from the pulpit, do 
hereby declare our full conviction of the propriety and 
necessity of such appeal'for external aid. 

Resolved, That the document read to this church signed 
by the brethren who authorized that appeal to British 
Christians for pecuniary aid, entirely exonerates those 
brethren from all blame in the premises, and is hereby de- 
clared to be the deliberate judgment of this Church as to 
the present condition of the Society, and a truthful state- 
ment of the several steps by which that condition has been 
reached. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions with the docu- 
ment above named be forwarded to the Rev. Dr. Candlish 
of Edinburgh, and the Rev.'C. H. Spurgeon of London. 


Tue Srarement above mentioned, closes with an appeal 
to the Christian Abolitioniats of this country, as follows: 


Christian Abolitionists throughout the United States! the 
Church of the Puritans is a national church. God has made 
itso. It js a citadel of strength and power for you. The 
great truths uttered there, in the heart of the metropolis, 
are carried on the wings of the press throughout the od 
You have all read them and pondered them, and they have 
given you courage ‘and hope. But you have not known till 
now the mighty struggles and sacrifices it has cost to main- 
tain it. We have reached a crisis. Will you consent that 
the Slave Power and all the powers of darkness shall shout 
ever its downfall? Are you willing that Dr. Cheever 
should be driven out on acceunt of his brave and faithful 
proclamation of Divine truth, and his enemies return and 
take possession? No! Then we earnestly entreat you to 
show it by your werks. We want at least $50,000 to meet 
an annual ground rent of $1500, and place it as nearly as 
possible on the foundation of a Free durch, ; 


All contributions may be sent to Mr. Edwin Ferris, No. | 
| 185 Washington street; or to Dr. Edwin West. No. 111! 
| Amity street, N. Y. 

Signed in behalf of the authors of the appeal 
| Hewnxy A. Hartt. 
| We regret our inability to spare room for the Statement 


entire, especially as it was denied insertion in the N. Y. In 
| dependent, which had published the doings of the Trustees 
| It has, however, been widely circulated in the N.Y. Tribune. | 
a —-—- - 
VICTOR HUGO ON JOHN BROWN. 
| To the Editor of the London Star 


Sin: When our thoughts dwell upon the United States of 


| America, a majestic form rises before the eye of magination 
| It isa Washington ! 
Look, then, at what is taking place in that country of Wash- 


ington, at this present moment, 
In the Southern States of the Union there are slaves, aud 
this circumstance is regarded with indignation, as the most | 


monstrous of inconsistencies—by the pure and logical conscience | 
| of the Northern States. A white man, a free man, John Brown, 
sought to deliver those negro slaves from bondage. Assuredly, 
if insurrection is ever a sacred duty, it must be so when it is di- | 
John Brown endeavored to commence 


rected against Slavery. 
the work of emancipation by the liberation of the slaves in Vir- 
ginia. Pious, austere, animated with the old Puritan spirit, | 
inspired by the spirit of the Gospel, he sounded to these men, 
these oppressed brothers, the rallying cry of freedom The | 
slaves, enervated by servitude, made no response to the appeal. | 
Slavery afticts the soul with deafness. Brown, though devert- 
| ed, still fought at the head of a handful of herele men ; he | 
| struggled ; he was riddled with balls ; 
| cred martyrs, fell dead at his side, and he himself was taken. 
That is what they call the affair of Harper's Ferry. 

John Brown has been tried, with four of his comrades, Cook, 





his two young sons, sa- 


Coppie, Green and Copeland. 


What has been the character of biatrial’ Let us sum it up | 


in a few words : 
John Brown, upon a wretched pallet, with six half-gaping 
wounds, a gun shot wound in his arm, another in his loins, and | 





two in his head, scarcely conscious of surrounding sounds, bath- 


pf 


| ing his mattress in blood, and with the ghostly presences of 


wounded, dragging themselves along by his side; Stevens 
bleeding from four sabre wounds : justice in a hurry and over- 
leaping all obstacles ; an attorney, Hunter, who wishes to pro- 
ceed hastily, and a judge, Parker, who suffers him to have his 
way ; the hearing cut short, almost every application for delay 
refused, forged and mutilated documents produced, the wit- 
nesses for the defense kidnapped, every obstacle thrown in the 
way of the prisener’s counsel, two cannon loaded with caunister 
stationed in the Court, orders given to the jailers to shoot the 
prisoners if they sought to escape, forty minutes of deliberation, 
and three men sentenced to die. I declare, un my honor, that 
all this took place, not in Turkey, but in America. 

Such things cannot be done with impunity in the face of the 
The universal conscience of humanity is an 
ever-watchful eye. Let the Judges of Charlestown, and Hun- 
ter and Parker, and the slaveholding jurors, and the whole 
population of Virginia, ponder on it well; they are watched ! 


civilized world. 


They are not alone in the world. 

At this moment America attracts the eyes of the whole of 
Europe. 

John Brown, condemned to die, was to have been hanged on 
the 2d of December—this very day. 

But news just reached us. A respite has been granted to 
It is not until the 16th that he is to die * 
Before it has ended will a cry for 


him. 
The interval is a brief one. 
mercy have had time to make itself effectually heard ? 





No matter! it is our duty to speak out 
Perhaps a second respite may be granted. Americais a noble 
The impulse of humanity springs quickly into life 
among a free people. We may yet hope that will be saved. 

If it were otherwise, if Brown should die on the scaffold on 
the 16th of December, what a terrible calamity ! 

The executioner of Brown, let us avow it openly (for the day 
of the Kings is passed, and the day of the Peoples dawn, and to 
the people we are bound frankly to speak the truth)—the exe- 


nation. 


cutioner of Brown would be neither the Attorney Hunter, nor 
the Judge Parker, nor the Governor Wise, nor the State of Vir- 
ginia ; it would be, though we can scarce think or speak of it 


without a shudder, the whole American Republic. f 





The more one loves, the more one admires, the more one | 
yenerates that Republic, the more heartsick one feels at the | 
contemplation of sucha catastrophe. A single State ought not 
to have the power to dishonor all the rest, and in this case there 
is an obvious justification for a Federal intervention. Other- | 


| intense may be the iudignation of the generous Northern States, ff 


| murder. 


| enlightenment of humanity would be eclipsed 


| liberty. F 


| with profound and filial respect, | implore the illustrious Am- 


| the names of the hotels, and other needful things, and among 


| once passed a party of twelve slaves into his (Foote’s) posses- 


wise, by hesitating to interfere when it might prevent a crime, 
the Union becomes a participator in its guilt.[ No matter how ff 
5 
the Southern States force them to share the Opprobrium of this 
All of us, no matter who we may be, who are bound 
together as compatriots by the commou tic of Democratic creed, 
If the scaffold 


fee] ourselves in some measure compromised 


| should be erected on the 16th of December, the incorruptible | 


voice of history would thenceforward testify that the august 
confederation of the New World had added to its ties of hold 
brotherhood of the fasces of that } 


splendid Republic would be bound together with the running 


brotherhood, a blood, and 
noose that hung from the gibbet of Brown. 
It is a bond that can only kill 
When we reflect on what Buown, the liberator, the champion 


of Christ, has striven to effect, and when we remember that he J 


| is about to die, slaughtered by the American Republic, the 
| erime assumes an importance co-extensive with that of the na- 


tion which would commit it; and when we say to ourselves 


| that this nation is one of the glories of the human race; that 
| like France, like England, like Germany, she is one of the great 
| agents of civilisation ; thatshe sometimes even leaves Europe 
| in the rear by the sublime audacity of some of her progressive 
| movements ; that she is the queen of an entire world, and that 


her brow is irradiated with a glorious halo of freedom. we de. 


| clare our conviction that John Brown will not die, for we recoil 


horror struck from the idea of so great a crime committed by 
so great a people 
Viewed in a political light, the murder of Brown would be 


an irreparable fault. It would penetrate the Union with a ga- 


| ping fissure which would lead in the end to Its entire disruption 
| It is possible that the execution of Brown, might establish sla- J 


very on 4 firm basis in Virginia, but it is certain that it would ‘ 
shake to its centre the entire fabric of American Democracy. & 
You preserve your infamy, but you sacrifice your glory, | 

Viewed in a moral light, it seems to me that a portion of the | 
that even the | 


ideas of justice and injustice would be obscured on the day | 


which should witness the assassination of emancipation by 





As fur myself, though Iam but a mere atom, yet being, as I 
am, in cemmon with all other men, inspired with the consci- 
ence of humanity, I fall on my knees weeping before the great 
spangled banner of the new world, and with clasped hands, and 


erican Republic, sister of the French Republic, to see to the 
safety of the universal moral law, to save John Brown, to de- 
molish the thresteping scaffold of the 16th of December, and 
not to suffer that, beneath its eyes, and I add, with a shudder 
almost by its fault, a crime should be perpetrated surpassing | 
the first fratricide in iniquity. 

For—yes, let America know it and ponder on it well—there 
ix something more terrible than Cain slaying Abel: it is Wash- 
ington slaying Spartacus. 

HAvTERKVILLK House. Dec. 2, 1859. Vicror Hugo. 

* Our readers will understaud that this it a mistake in respect to John 
Brown 

+ This is true, because the whole American Kepublic supports slavery, in 
the act of tolerating its ex stence. And, iu this case, it was the Federal forces 
that captured Jobn Brown, 

¢ This is sound reasoning. But it may be applied to the case of ey ery slave 
as wellas tothe case of John Brown, —Eprror or Principia 








- —~ or OC 


John Brown was perbaps distinguished for no one thing more 
than his knowledge of localities—+very place was fixed in his 
min ', with remarkable precision. This, it is true, is a Western 
habit, but it pertained peculiarly to Old Oxsawattomie. It is 
stated that on the back of a letter Brown left for his wife, min- 
ute directions of the route she should take with his body, giving | 
others was marked against Vergennes, ‘‘ Buy a little fish.’’ On 
the route taken by Mrs. Brown with her husband's body, these 
directions were minutely carried out, the fish were bought ac- 
cording to directions, and other things done. We may say here 
that the inn-keepers on the route, refused all pay for their en- 
tertainments A hotel-keeper at Troy, who had several auto- 
graphs of Brown in his hotel registers, refuses to part with them 
at any price, : 

- —~teer 

At the Philadelphia meeting in aid of Brown’s family 

C. C. Foote, of Canada, stated that he knew John Brown, 


and knew his strong affection for black people —that he 


sion, and in doing so he exhibited all the tenderness ofa 
father toward them. On the trip to Canada, an infant was 
born, and they christened it “ John Brown.” (Laughter) 
This child Brown had given to him with his own hands. 
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THER PRINCIPIA. 


1 





Our Orthodox readers, of the old Puritan stock will, doubtless 


be surprised to learn that the praises of ‘* the Pilgrim’s earnest 


creed’’—of the Hebrew scriptures, and of ** 


coming to be sung *‘ with no little unction’’ by the ‘* Congrega 


Jehovah's law are 


tion’’ of Rev Theodore’ Parker, in connection with the pulpit 


ministrations of Ralph Waldo Emerson. But so it is 


does move What if the last should become first, and the first 


last ’” Read the follow ng 
R. W. Emerson in Parker's Pulpit. 
POETICAL ALLUSIONS BROWN 
From the Boston Atlas, De 
The desk at Music Hall, yesterday, was filled by Ralph Wald 
Emerson, of Concord The hall, notwithstanding the storm 


was nearly full The general expectation was that Mr. Emer 


son would discourse, to some extent, on John Brown and his ex 


ecution. The subject, however, was treated only incidentally 


The services were commenced with the singing by the Congre 


gation, of the following hymn, from the pen of a yeung gentle 
man of Concord, supposed to be Mr. Thoreau, which was effe 

tively read by John R. Manley, the Secretary of the Society 
It was sung to the tune of *‘ Arlington.”’ It is as follows; 


To-day, beside Potomac WAVe, 
Beneath Virginia's sky 
They slay the man who loved the slave 


And dared for him to die 


The Pilgrim Fathers’ earnest creed 
Virginia’s ancient faith 
Inspired this hero's noblest deed, 


And his reward is--Death 


Great Washington's indignant shade 
urged him on 
He heard from Monticello’s glade 


J he voice of Jett rson 


Forever 


But chietly on the Hebrew pag 
He read J ‘hovah's law 


And this from youth to hoary 


Obeyed with love and aw: 


No selfish purpose armed his hand 


No passion aimed his blow ; 


How loyally he loved his land 


Impartial Time shall show 


But now the faithful martyr dies, 
His brave heart beats no more, 
His soul ascends the equal skies, 


His earthly course is o’e1 


For this we mourn, but not for him, 
Like him in God we trust ; 

And though our eyes with tears are dim, 
We know that God is just 


The congregation joined in the singing, with no little unction 

Mr. Emerson then took the desk and delivered am address on* 
‘* Morals.’ 
course, was that a high standard of morality, faithfull¥ adhered 


The tenor of thought running through the dis- 


to, gives to man, his noblest thoughts, and inspires his grandest 


and best deeds. ‘‘Morals ’’ he characterized as ‘‘A science of sub- 


stance, and not of shows.’’ In treating of the power which de- 
yotion to a great idea or principle will accomplish in the indivi 
dual, and out in sox iety and the world, he alluded to the recent 
events in the life of John Brown. ‘The desire of giving freedom 
to those who were in bondage—of establishing a moral, intel- 
lectual, governmental equality—such had lifted an obscure Con- 
necticut farmer into the regions of the great man;and made all 
ethers appear as inferior men. It was hard, he said, to find in 
all history so noble a man as this who had dared to sacrifice life 
toa principle. A few such men, the speaker asserted, had done 
more for the world than all the tribe of merely intellectual 
men mankind has ever seen 
In this connection, Mr. Emerson recited the following very 
appropriate poem : 
A man there came, whence none could tell, 
Bearing a touchstone ino his hand, 
And tested all things in the land 


By its unerring spell. 


A thousand transformations rose 
From fair to foul, from foul to fair ; 
The golden crown he did not share 


Nor scorn the beggars clothes. 


Of heirloom jewels, prized so much, 
Were many changed to chips and clods, 
And even statues of the gods 


Crumbled beneath its touch. 


Then angrily the people cried, 
‘* The loss outweighs the profit, far, 


The world 


) 


nized as one of the guides of the 





Our goods suffice us as they are 


We will not have them tried 


But sinee they could not so avail 


—_- ' 
Iv check his unrelenting quest, 


They seized him, saying ** Let him test 
riov cal Our ja 
But thouch they slew him with the sword, 
\ it et hist 
Its d SCOT I ert i 
It a re I 
\ top al it harm 
Lh etrew its ashes to the breez 
I hie lit t ed each ra t rT 
Conveyed the | t clfarm 
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INCENDIARY PUBLICATIONS IN THE MAILS. 
7 
LETTER FROM POSTMASTER GENERAL HOL1 
Post-oF FICK DEPARTMENT, Dec. 5, 1859 


SIR I am in receipt of your letter of the 2nd inst., in 


which, after referring to the opinion of the Attorney Gener. | 


al of Virginia, sustaining the constitutionality of the statute | 


| of that State, denouncing, under heavy penalties, the circu- 
lation of. books, newspapers, pamphlets, &c., tending to in- 
cite the slave population to insurrection, you ask to be in- 
structed as to your duty in reference to such documents, 
should they be received through the mails for distribution 
at the post-office « f which you have charge. 

tatute alluded to, is 


The in the following words 


‘Sec. 22. If a free white person write or print, or caus 
to be written or ] rinted, any book, or other thing, with in, 


tent to advise. or incite negroes in this state to rebel. or 
maoke insurrection, or inculcating resistance to the right of 
property of masters in their slaves, or if he shall, with in- 


tent to aid the purposes of any such book or writing, know- 


ingly circulate the same, he shall be confined in the Peni- | 


tentiary. not less than one, nor more than five years.” 


Src. 24. If a post master or deputy postmaster know that 


any such book, or other Ww riting, has been received at the } 


| office in the mail, he shall give notice thereof to some jus- 


tice, who shall inquire into the circumstances, and have such 


book or writing burned in his presence And if it appear to 


him that the persons to whom it was directed. subscribed | 


therefor, knowing its character, or agreed to receive it for | 


circulation, to aid the purposes of Abolitionists, the justice | 


shall commit such person to jail.” 

If any postmaster, or deputy postmaster violate this sec- 
tion, he shall be fined not exceeding $200 

The point raised by your inquiry, is, whether this statute 
is in conflict with the act of Congress, 
ministration of this department, which declares that “if 
any Postmaster shall unlawfully detain in his office any let, 
ter, package, pamphlet, or newspaper, with the intent to 
prevent the arrival and delivery of the same to the person. 
to whom such letter, package, pamphlet or newspaper, may 
trans- 


be addressed or directed, in the usual course of the 


portation of the mail along the route, he shall. on conyic- 


tion thereof, be fined in a sum not exceeding five hundred } 


dollars, and imprisoned for a term not exceeding six months, 


and shall morover be forever thereafter incapable of hold- | 


ing the office of Postmaster in the United States.” 

The question thus presented, was fully decided by Attor- 
ney General Cusnine in the case of the Zazoo City Post 
office. 489.) Ile 


there held that a statute of Mississippi, in all respects anal- 


(Opinions of Attorney-Generals, vol. 8, 


agous to that of Virginia as cited, was not inconsistent with 
the act of Congress quoted, prescribing the duties of post- 
masters in regard to the delivery of mail matter, and that 
the latter as good citizens, were bound to yield obedience 
to such State Laws You are referred to the luminous dis- 
cusion of the case, for the arguments urged by that distin- 
guished civilian, in support of the conclusion at which he 


arrived. The judgment thus pronounced, has been cheer- 


| fully aequiesed in by this Department, and now is recog- 


administration. The au, 
thority of Virginia to enact such a law rests upon that right 
of self-preseryation, which belongs to every government 
and people, and which has never been surrendered, nor in- 
deed canit be. One of the most solemn constitutional obli- 
gations imposed on the Federal Government, is that of pro, 


tecting the States against “insurrections * and ° 


regulating the ad- 


domestic 


violence”—of course, none of its instrumentalities can be 


lawfully employed in inciting, even in the remotest degree, 


to this very crime, which involves in its train all others, 
and with the suppression of which 
You must, under the responsibilities resting upon you as an 
officer and as a citizen, determine whether the books. pam- 
phlets, newspapers, &c., received by you for distribution, 


are of tl incendiary character described in the 


and, if you believe they are, then you are not ouly not ob- 
liged to deliver them to those to whom they are addressed, 
but you are empowered and required, by your duty to the 
State of which you are a citizen, to dispose of them in strict 
The 


people of Virginia may not only forbid the introduction and 


conformity to the provisions of the law referred to 
dissemination of such documents within their borders, but, 
if brought there in the mails, they may, by appropriate le- 
gal proceedings, have them destroyed. They have the same 
right to extinguish fire-brands. thus impiously hurled into 
the midst of their homes and altars, that a man has to pluck 
the burning fuse from a bomb-shell which is about ta ex- 
plode at his feet 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
Mr. Cuarwrs A. Orton, J. Ios 
Postmaster at Falls Church, Va 

The reader can see for himself. whether the act of Con- 
gress quoted by Mr [olt, is not in direct opposition to the 
statute of Virginia, quoted, likewise, by him. The follow ing 
will show how the matter is understood by a Postmaster in 
Virginia. Is there any other way of understanding it ? 

From the N. Y. Tribune 

A private letter now before us, from a Postmaster in Vir- 
ginia, whose locality we dare not mention, for fear of expos- 
ing him to mob violence, says 

“We are in the midst of a reign of Terror here There 
is no certainty that letters duly mailed will not be opened 
on their way. All men of Northern birth now here, are un- 
der surveillance by the so-called Vigilance Committee; and 
| any one suspected of thinking slavery less than Divine, is 
placed under care. Those who have been taking the New 


York Tribune, 


ten came into our office last Monday, and gave notice that | 


are objects of especial ban. <A company of 


must not give out Tribunes to the subscribers 


pa 


any more 
here. The law of Virginia punishes by fine and imprison- 
ment, a Postmaster who gives out what are denounced as 
incendiary journals. The law of the United States, punish- 
es by fine and imprisonment, and further incapaciates for- 
ever holding the office again. who shall withhold, or refuse 
subseriber at his 


to deliver any paper sent to a regular 


office.So here I am, in a pretty fix.” 
- —- > el 
Premium Tracts The Church Anti-Slavery Society, onganized 
in Worcester Mass., 


suggestion of its friends, a premium of $100: for the 


through the 
best tract 


several months ayo, offered, 


upon the subject specified in the following communication. The 


same society offers an additional prize wwler the conditions 
viven below 


The committee appointed to award ‘‘a yremium of one hundred 


dollars offered by the Church Anti-Slavesy Society ‘‘for the best 
Tract, showing that the Bible gives no warrant or allowance to 
chattel slavery,’ have selected that, furnished by Isaac ALLEN, 
Oberlin, Ohio, as presenting the Scriptural argument most clear 
ly and vigorously upon the snbject 
The large number of manuscripts presented (65) has not only 
delayed the decision, but rendered it difficult to satisfy their 
minds as to the particular one that should receive the prize 
There are several of great merit, and well worthy of publication. 
which are more full and satisfactory on some points, than the 
one relected, although as a presentation of the simple testimony 
of Revelation, they have given the preferance to this 
As the most of the manscyipts are accompanied with sealed 
envelopes, owners of the same, by writing to Dea L- Washburn, 
Worcester, Mass , and designating their manuscripts by the ti- 
tles, will have them returned to such post office address as they 
may direct 
SAMUEL Hunt, ) Committee 
lonabop Wasueurn, ot 
Ricnarp P. Warrns, \ Award 


OFVER FOR A PREMIUM TRACT, 

Phe sum of $100 has been placed at the disposal of the Church 
Anti Slavery Society for the best Tract on the que stion, ‘‘How 
shall northern christians and churches absolve themselves from 
lll responsible connection with slavery 7’ Manuscripts com 
peting for this prize 
taining the name and address of the author, to the Secretary of 
the Church Anti Slavery son iety, Rev Henry I. Cheever, Jewett 
City, Connecticut . 

Worcester, Dec. 22d, 1859 

Newspapers friendly to this proposal are 
this card 


are to be sent with sealed envelopes, con- 


requested to insert 


it is ap cially charged. 


statute - 
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THE POS T-UFFICE DEPARTMENT.—WHOSE IS IT! 


The Post-Master-General has issued an Official 


Letter, 


authorizing the local post-masters to exclude what they 


deem incendiary publications, from the mails 


in New Jersey has undertaken the 


discretion. 


scription proposed, but abandoned, in 1836. 


a great alarm was raised on the subject of 


lications.”’ 


and President Jackson, in 


A post-imaster 
task of exclusion at his 
This is a beginning toward carrying out a pro- | 


At that time, 


‘incendiary pub- 
his Message, proposed 


the enactment by Congress of a statute prohibiting, under 


severe penalties, the circulation of incendiary matter through | 


h | | fence of 


the mails. 
John C. ¢ 


26, 1836, of a very remarkable character, 
that source. 
the measure recommended by the President would be a vio- 


lation of the Constitution of 


ment of the liberties secured under it. 


be unsafe for the interests of slavery 


“ Nothing is more clear,” 


pers are ine endiary, 
tion through the mail, 
termine what are not incendiary, and ENFORCE 
this year decide what in- | 
cendiary publications arr, they may next year decide what 
and thus laden their mails with real though 
It belongs to the Srares, not to 
to determine w hat i is and whe it is not calculated 


lation 


they ARE Not, 
covert abolitionism. 


Congress, 


If Congress 


to distur) their security.” 


The report, therefore, proceeded to argue, that when the 
several States should have determined, severally, what pub- | 
lications were incendiary, 
the other States, were bound to conform to those determin- 
ations, and act 
prohibiting the transmission of 
the mails, and every other State is bound to pass laws in 


conformity. 


accordingly. 


nay 


says the report, 


controlled by the legislation of one State ! 


select Committee of the Senate, of whic 


‘alhoun was Chairman, submitted a report, Feb 


as coming from 


the United States, an infringe- 


the Federal Government, and all | 


Congress must enact a law 


such publications through 


It conclusively proved and maintained that | 


| 
It would, moreover, 


“than that the 
admission of the right of Congress to determine what pa- ed, viz: 
ind, as such, to prohibit their circula- | 
necessarily involves the right to de- 
their circu. | 


| 


| 
{ 


Thus, Congress and ai/ the States were to be 


The report was accompanied by a bill in accordance with | 


its recommendations. 


It contained the 


“Be it enacted,” 
any ay pe post-master in any State, 


of the 


whatsoever, any pi amphlet, newspaper, hand- bill. or other 


following :—- 


‘That it shall not be lawful for | 


any 


Territory, or District 
nited States, knowingly to deliver to 


person | 


rinted ve ed or pic _ il representation, touching the sub- | 


ject of 8 


forthwith removed from office.” 


avery, when, | 
tory, or District, 


y the laws of the said State, 
their circulation is proh bited; 


Terri- 


and any 
deputy post-master who shall be guilty thereof, shall be 


Such were the views and such were the recommendations 


of the report of Mr. Calhoun. 
reading in the Senate, the Vice-President, Mr. Van Buren, | 
the 


came forward and voted for the reading, the vote in 


Senate having been a tie—eighteen to eighteen. 


was, however, defeated on 


matter has rested, ever since 


the final vote ; 


and 


The 


there 


has never consented to authorize the deputy post-masters 


in the several States, 
the delivery of “ 
phlets, hand-bills, or other printed paper, &c. 
pression of them, whenever it has taken place, in any State | be delivered to the District-Attorney. 
The | brief; we will now present some of its details, which are 


Territories, 
incendiary ” 


or abolition 


papers, 


or locality, has been withcut sanction of Congress. 


explicit action of Congress on the subject was a deliberate | quite interesting. 
refusal to sanction anything of the kind. 


all that Congress did in the premises. 


and Districts, to refuse 
pam- 
The sup- 


And this was not | 


On the question of a third | 


| 
bill | 
the | 
Up to this hour, Concress 


————————— ——— — — 





| debate) prohibiting such a discrimination, under severe and | | knew his plane, loaded the two guns with grape, ‘and armed 
| degrading penalties.” * | themselves to enforce his orders against those who had been 
That act is still on the national statute book, unrepeal- 
(ed. And yet, in this year of grace 1859, Mr. Post-Master- | 
| General, Holt, directly in the face of it, issues diree tions to | | ments of the vessel himself, and got her twice ashore. At 
them to do what Con- | last she reached Tybee Light and anchored, where the pilot 
| gress declined to authorize in 1836: nay, and shipping master left her. Again she ran aground, and 
that same year, forbade them to do, the prohibition still re- | remained fast four hours. At 9 o’clock in the morning of 
21, she floated again, made sail, slipped 15 fathoms of 


| induced by false pretenses to come on board. 


Though there was a pilot on board, he directed the move- 


the deputy post-masters, authorizing 
what Congress, | 


maining unrepealed ! Oct 

Thus does the Executive Department of the Administra- | chain, and went to sea, carrying more than half the crew 
tion, in the Post-office branch of it, assume to nullify and re- | against their wishes 
verse an act of Congress, designed and framed for the ex-| The captain, to allay their fears, pretended that the ves- 
press purpose of forbidding what the Post-Master-General | self was bound to Matanzas and Nassau, N. P., and back to 
has now undertaken to authorize. Savannah, but a few days afterwards he declared that the 

The question arises here, which authority is paramount | ship was without papers, the Collector having refused her 
in this case—that of Congress, or of the department created aclearance. He said he was bound to the Western Islands 
by Congress, and acting under its laws ? for more provisions and water, and thence to the Coast of 
| Shall two hundred thousand slave-holders nullify an act | Africa for a cargoe of 700 negroes. 
of Congress, and usurp the coutrol of the post-office, in de- These he proposed to land at Cardenas, saying that he 


“the institution” of slavery? Are all our free | was sure of receiving for them $650 each, being well ac- 


‘institutions ” to be relinquished ? quainted with the trade, having landed several cargoes from 
2 mee ° the barks Niagara, Ocean Tyrant, brig Frances Ellen, and 
ery and Anti-Slavery :” pp. 420--¥2 other vessels. Ile further informed them that on leaving 


o—5o-5——a : Savannah he had failed to procure a chronometer, charts, 
or the Piincipnia . 

CHURCH ANTIESLAVERY SOCIETY. or nautical almanac, and consequently would haye to per- 

] 

E - : ic . form the voyage } “ ckoni 

Ata meeting in West-Brook, Con., December 7th, after ‘ “5 ‘ on ey eee 

' a ( 23d of Oct ees. he Gili la ot all 

an address by Rev. Henry T. Cheever, in behalf of the Church |* 9" the 23d of October, however, he fell in with the ship 


: a Troy, of Boston, : bought f , » Epi , 
Anti-slavery Society, the following resolutions were adopt- — awl Boston - ought from her yee Fy 1. Blunt - 
Coast Pilot, and a Chart of the Gulf of Florida, for which 


oe oh he paid simply $75. He next chased the bark Clara Brew- 

Resolved, That, as Christian abolitionists, we depre eate 
and oppose all resort to force for the overthrow of slavery; | 
and we yet hope for its peaceful extinction, by such a uni- 
versal conviction of the sinfulness and danger of slavery, 
pervading the North, as shall cause Christion churches so to 
refuse fellowship with slave-holders, and to proffer assist- 
ance to fugitive slaves, that the latter shall be as safe in 
every free State as in Canada 

Resolved, That our reliance for effecting this conviction, 
and working this change in public opinion, mus’ be upon 
the pen and prayer, rather than powder: and that we are 
to prevail hy ideas, not by the sword 


er, but when he hailed her, finding the captain to be an old 
acquintance, he did not go on board, 

The next day he saw a schooner and made sail in chase, 
carrying such a press of canvas that he carried away his 
square sail yard and split the sail, but failed to overhaul 
her. On the 28th of October he 


grape at her, 


chased a brig and fired 
: the chase was con- 
dark- 
ness of the night. by suddenly changing her course ran out 
of sight 


but she would not heave to 


tinued until 11 p. m., when the brig, favored by the 





The Wanderer was now headed for F; ayal, and was fav- 
i ored with a strong gale from W. N. W., 


| twenty knot an hour, and requiring two men at the helm to 


going sometimes 


{ews of the Dav. 


From The Boston Traveller, Dec. 24 


THE PIRATE YACHT WANDERER, 


steer her. On the 31st, the gale moderated to fine weather, 
{ which continued until Nov. 9.. when she encountered anoth- 

er north-west gale, which brought her to the Isle of Flores. 
HER ARRIVAL AT BOSTON She stood off, and on firing guns for a pilot, and when 
off the settlement of British 


occupied a large share of public attention, on account of | the Chief Magistrate of the place, and: i pilot came on board. 


The history of this famous or infamous vessel has already Santa Crus, the Consul, 


her successful slaving voyage, and the acquital of all con- | She was then anchored in twenty-five fathoms water. The 
cerned in it. She is again before the public, and is again in | 
the clutches of 


chance 


Captain produced a false clearance of the vessel, under the 
name of the “ William, bound to Smyrna,” 
| stating at the same time that he had lost sails. 

This morning she arrived here, Mr. Henry | spars, galley | 
Welton, from the vicinity of the Western Islands. Her 
though long 


. . . . . . 
the law—this time, we hope, without a of Savannah, 


of escape provisions, 
in charge of and chrenometer, and was in want of all 
these. 

in its details, may be briefly summed up. 


story, Indorsed by the British Consul and the authorities ashore, 


| On the 20th of October, she left the vicinity of Savannah | he procured 38 casks, containing 4,000 gallons, of water, 


cneap a Custom-House clearance, under the command of | firewood, liquor, flour, rope, 260 bushels of potatoes, an an- 
Capt. Lincoln Patten, of Bath, who forced part of the men | | chor, and 120 fathoms of chain. 

on board to go to sea. She went to Flores, obtained some Ile was promised twenty tuns more flour, but some of his 

supplies of water and provisions, but requiring more, went | movements exciting suspicion, he came on board in great 

to sea and spoke a French bark, the master of which pro- | baste, and made everything ready for getting underweigh 

mised the desired supplies 


that night. He smuggled two Portuguese women on board, 


Patten. with a boat and four men. went on board of her ; | and this circumstance came to the knowledge of the author- 


and then Mr. Henry Welton, with the consent of the crew, | ities. Ile had not a moment to spare, so he slipped sixty 
fathoms of chain, left one of his men ashore, and did not 
She is | pay one dollar for the supplies received, valued at about 
fifteen hundred dollars. He openly avowed to the crew that 


This is the story in | he could procure eighty negroes for the women he had kid- 


took command, left the captain on board the bark, and shap- 
ed the Wanderer’s course for the United States. 
now in the charge of the Custom-IHouse authorities, but will 


napped. 

called at Vil- 

between 9 and 10 o’clock, Lin- | lage Point de Salee, but unable to obtain supplies, proceeded 
sd | 


The vessel was next headed for Madeira, 
On the 20th of October, 


| coln Patten, under the assumed name of David Martin, put | to Funchal, where, receiving information that an English 


The session of 1836 was not closed without the passage | 15 men on board the yacht Wanderer, then lying in the | steamer of war was in the harbor, he stood to sea propos- 
of an act of a diametrically opposite character 


“The credit of the post-office department was found to | water, and stores. 


have received such a shock by the disorders that had given 


rise to these projects, that, instead of an act requiring such 


a discrimination as the President had recommended.” 


(and 


as Mr. Calhoun’s bill had, in another form, contemplated,) 


“the nation 


was astonished with an enactment, approved 


by the Presidential signature, (having been passed without 





| they attempted to leave the vessel. 


river below Savannah, to assist in taking on board provisions | ing to pass between Cape St. Ana and the Canaries. 

Still short of provisions, he declared to the crew that he 
would obtain them by force from the first vessel he met, 
| Swearing that he would shoot the first man who hesitated 
drawing a revolver swore he would shoot any one who re- | to fight for such an object. 


Y little later he came on board himself, 
accompanied by Edward Talbot, pilot, and Capt. J. Bl: ack | 
shipping agent. He called all hands to get under way, and | 
fused to work, or who might interrupt his movements. He 
also threatened the shipping agent and pilot with death, if 


Shortly afterward he spoke the bark Clara, of Bordeaux, 
but her commander positively refused either to heave to or to 
Some of the crew, who 


furnish him with supplies. Two other barks were chased 
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without being able to bring them to. At last she fell in 
of Marseilles, which hove to, and 
With a boat and 


with the bark Tenney, 
promived to give him some of her stores. 
four men he boarded her 

Now was the crisis of the crew’s fate. They determined, 
unanimously, to seize the vessel and carry her to the United 
States. With that object in view, Mr. Henry Welton, a 
native of British North America, was placed in command 
She was immediately run before the wind, all sail set, and 
when well clear of the bark, was headed to the westward 

The next day she made the westward of the Canaries, 
and saw, lying in a cove, a suspicious-looking polacre-brig. 
which fired a gun when the Wanderer hove in sight. Hav- 
ing no desire to ascertain her true character, the Wanderer 
pursued her course to the westward, without any other in- 
cident worthy of notice 

She made Fire Island Light ; 
paulin Cove, and arrived here this morning, as already 
stated. 
guese women already noticed. 

Mr. Welton proc eeded at once to notify the Collector. 


thence proceeded to Tar- 


She has now on board ten men and the two Portu- 


who, as the vessel was without papers, issued an order for 
her seizure until the matter could be investigated in the U 
S. Courts 

The owner of the vessel is Mr. Lamar of Savannah, who, 
it will be remembered, advertised her as a runaway vessel 
at the time of her leaving Savannah 

The crew, it is stated, are in a state of destitution, almost, 
in regard to clothing and the necessaries of life. They are 
mostly young persons 

The Wanderer, though styled a yacht, is a fore-and-aft 
schooner of over 250 tuns, with good storage capacity. Her 
ends are sharp, with slightly concave or hollow lines; her 
floor long and well spread, as if designed to combine in her 
model the best points of the center-board, without its incon- 
venience. Speed. with power to carry sail, are the princi 
ples upon which she has been built. She now lies at an- 
chor in the stream off the end of India wharf, near South 


Joston Flats 
a =~ er — 


THE FUNERAL OF COPPIC. 
Edwin Coppic’s funeral took place in Ohio Dec. 18 
A correspondent of the Cleveland Leader says 
Hanover, Ouro, Monday, Dec. 18 
Yesterday I attended the funeral of Edwin Coppic at Friend's 
Meeting, near Whinery’s Mill 
left here last Wednesday for Charlestown to 


Joshua Coppic, an uncle of bis 
living near there 
procure his body, having received a.telegraph dispat lh the day 
before to do so, from the Virginia authorities He, with one 
or two other friends, returned last Saturday to this place with 
evening express, when notice was given that 


Before their 


the body on the 
the burial would take place next day at 3 o'clock 
return it was expected that the body would be taken to Iowa 
but for reasons satisfactury to his friends, it was decided to bury 
him here 

The time was very short, byt the word was rapidly circulated 
through the neighborhood, and a larger funeral I was never at 
It is said that noless than 2.000 persons came to look at the 
victim of Virginia's revenge and malice, during the few hours 
from morning, till the burial took place 

Of course there would have been a much larger attendance 
had a longer time been allowed. I heard several say to-day 
that they would have attended, if they had known it. Coppic’s 
friends are inembers of the Society of Friends, and of course the 
funeral was conducted according to their rules 

A very deep feeling appeared to pervade among the people, 
and a great deal of interest to hear of the doings, during the last 
hours of Copic’s life; and I have not the least doubt, but every 
Anti-Slavery man and woman left the ground with a deeper 
All could not 


It was taken 


hatred of the vile system of American Slavery. 
gain admittance into the house, to see the « orpse 
into the yard and placed on a table, and as each one came to 
the side of the coftin they appeared to linger over it with more 
than usual! interest and sympathy, notwithstanding the distigy 
ration of the face, caused by the mode'df death 
~ > Pr cd 
‘* Mr. Cobden, whose family is spending the winter in Paris, 


has been confined to his chamber for some three weeks, with 
inflamation of the lungs. Iam happy to say that ke is recov- 
ering, and to-day was well enough for the first time to ride out ; 
but he will probably have to leave, as soon as he can travel, for 
a milder climate, and to content himself with a more silent 
rde in the next Parliament than he is accustomed to. 
> —-->--< 

We learn that Gerrit Smith will go to Europe as soon as he 
shall be sufficiently*restored to health to bear an Atlantic voy- 
age and the fatigue of travel. 


PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


Extracts and Abstract.—With Editor's Comments, 


After the usual formalities of introduction, expressive 


of gratitude for general blessings and the “ protection of 


Divine Providence,” the President enters upon the business 
before him, by plunging directly into Harper's Ferry, aboli- 
tionism, slavery and the African.slave trade, with which 
topics he occupies about one fourth part of his entire Mes- 
sage, thus 


I. Harper’s Ferry anp ABOLITION 


Whilst it is the duty of the President, ‘from time to time, 
to give to Congress information of the state of the Union,’ | 
shall not refer in detail to the recent sad and bloody oc- 
currence at Hlarper’s Ferry. Still, it is proper to observe 
that these events, however bad and cruel in themselves, de- 
rive their ehief importance from the apprehension that they 
are but symptoms of an incurable disease in the public 
mind, which may break out in still more dangerous out- 
rages, and terminate at last in an open war by the North to 
abolish slavery inthe South. Whilst, for myself, I entertain 
no such ap] rehension, they ought to afford a solemn warn- 
ing to us all, to beware of the approach of danger. Our 
Union is a stake of such inestimable value as to demand our 
constant and watchful vigilance for its preservation. In 
this view, let me implore my countrymen, North and South, 
to cultivate the ancient feelings of mutual forbearance and 
good-will towards each other, and strive to allay the demon 
spirit of sectional hatred and strife now alive in the land. 
This advice proceeds from the heart of an old public fune- 
tionary whose services commenced in the last generation, 
among the wise aud conservative statesmen of that day,now 
nearly all passed away, and whose first and dearest earthly 
wish is to leave his cour try tranquil prosperous, united and 
powe rful 

. We oO icht to re flect that in this upge 
this country, there is an incessant flux and reflux of public 
Questions which in their day assumed a most 


and esp cially in 


opinion 
threatening aspect, have now nearly gone from the memory 
of men. They are ‘volcanoes burnt out, and on the lava 
and ashes, and + jualid scorix of old eruptions grow the 
peaceful olive. the cheering vine. and the sustaining corn 

Such, in my opinion, will prove to be the fate of the pres- 
ent sectional excitement. should those who wisely seck to 
upply the remedy continue always to confine their efforts 
within the pale of the Constitution If this course be pur- 
sued, the existing agitation on the subject of domestic 
slavery, like everything human, will have its day, and give 
place to other and less threatening controversit s. Public 
opinion in this country is all-powe rful, and when it reach- 
es a dangerous €Xcess upon any question, the good BensC ot 
the people will furnish the corrective, and bring it back 
within safe limits. Still, to hasten this auspicious result, at 
the presentcris is, we ought to remember that every rational 
creature must be presumed to intend the natural conse- 
quences of his own teachings. Those who announce ab- 
stract doctrines subversive of the Constitution and the 
Union, must not be surprised should their heated partisans 
advance one step further, and attempt by violence to carry 
these doctrines into practical effect. In this view of the 
subject, it ought never to be forgotten that, however great 
may have been the political advantages resulting from the 
Union to every portion of our common country, these would 
all prove to be as nothing should the time ever arrive when 
they cannot be enjoyed without serious danger to the per- 


| sonal safety of the people of fifteen members of the con- 


federacy. Ifthe peace of the domestic fireside throughout 
these states should ever be invaded—if the mothers of fami- 
lies within this extensive region should not be able to retire 
to rest at night without suffering dreadful apprehensions of 
what may be their own fate and that of their own children 
before the morning—it would be in vain to recount te such 
a people the political benefits which result to them from the 
Union. Self-preservation is the first instinct of nature ; 
and therefore any state of society in which the sword is all 
the time suspended over the heads of the people, must at 
last become intolerable. But I indulge in no such gloomy 
forebodings. On the contrary, I firmly believe that the 
events at Harper's Ferry, by causing the people to pause 
and reflect upon the possible peril to their cherished institu- 
tions, will be the means, under Providence, of allaying the 
ea‘sting excitement, and preventing future outbreaks of a 
similar character, They will resolve that the Constitution 
and the Union shall not be endangered by rash counsels, 
knowing that, ‘ shouid the silver cord be loosed, or the gold- 
e> bowl be broken * * at the fountain,’ human power could 
never reunite the scattered and hostile fragments.” 


[Which, being interpreted, means, that those who an- 
nounce the “abstract doctrines” of the Saviour’s golden 
rule, and of the Declaration of American Independence, 
must not be surprised if the practical effect should be insur- 
rections against slavery and the overthrow of our “ cherish- 
ed institutions.” | 

II. Sravery—“ THe CORNER-STONE OF OUR REPUBLICAN 
INSTITUTIONS.” 

‘T cordially congratulate you upon the final settlement by 


| her free constitution. 


the Supreme Court of the United States, of the question of 
slavery in the Territories, which had presented. an aspect 80 
truly formidable at the. commencement of my administra- 
tion. The right has been established, of every eitizen to 
take his property of any kind, including slaves, into the 
common Territories belonging equally to all the States of 
the Confederacy, and to have it protected there, under the 
Federal Constitution. Neither Congress, nor a Territorial 
Legislature, nor any human power, has any authority to an- 
nul or impair this vested right. The supreme judicial trib- 
unal of the country, which is a co-ordinate branch of the 
Government, has sanctioned and affirmed these principles of 
constitutional law, so manifestly just in themselves, and so 
well calculated to terse peace and harmony among the 
States. It is a striking proof of the sense of justice which 
is inherent in our people, that the property in slaves has 
never been disturbed, to my knowledge, in any of the Ter- 
ritories. Even throughout the late troubles in Kansas. 
there has not been any attempt, as I am credibly informed, 
to interfere, in a single instance, with the right of the mas- 
ter. Had any such attempt been made, the judiciary would 
doubtless have afforded an adequate remedy. Should they 
fail to do this, hereafter, it will then be time enough to 
strengthen their hands by further legislation. Had it been 
decided that either Congress or the Territorial Legislature 
possess the power to annul or impair the right to property 
in slaves, the evil would be intolerable. In the latter event. 
there would be a struggle for a majority of the members of 
the Legislature at each successive election, and the sacred 
rights of property held under the Federal Constitution 
would depend, for the time being, on the result. The agita- 
tion would thus be rendered incessant whilst the territorial 
conditition remained, and its baneful influence would keep 
alive a dangerous excitement am¢ hg the people of the sever- 
al States 

Thus has the status of a Territory, during the intermedi- 
ate period from its first settlement until it shall become a 
State, been irrevocably fixed by the final decision of the 
Supreme Court, Fortunate has this been for the yrosperity 
of the Territories, as well as the tranquility of the States 
Now, emigrants from the North and the South. the East 
and the West, will meet in the Territories on a common 
platform , having brought with them that species of pro- 
perty best adapted, in their own opinion, to promote their 
From natural causes, the slavery question will, in 
each case, soon virtually settle itself; and before the Terri- 
tory is prepared for admission as a State into the Union 
this decison, one way or the other, will have been a fore- 
gone conclusion. Meanwhile, the settlement of the Terri- 
tory will proceed without serious interruption, and its pro- 
gress and prosperity will not be endangered or retarded 
by violent political struggles 

When in the progress of events the inhabitants of any 
Territory shall have reached the number required to form 
a State, they will then proceed, in a regular manner, and 
in the exercise of the rights of popular sovereignty, to form 
a Constitution, preparatory to admission into the Union 
After this has been done, to employ the language of the 
Kansas and Nebraska act, they “shall be received into the 
Union with or without Slavery, as their constitution may 
prescribe at the time of their admission.” This sound prin- 
ciple has happily been recognized, in some form or other, 
by an alinost unanimous vote of both Houses of the last 


welfare 


Congress 

| That is to say, the Territories, after having been made 
slave Territories by the decision and action of the Federal 
authorities, may be admitted as Free States, provided emi- 
grant aid-societies, Sharp’s rifles, and John Brown com- 
panies, can manage to out-match the Border Ruffians, stuff, 
ed ballot boxes, falee returns, Federal judges, Federal 
troops and Lecompton- English swindles in Congrese— 
Very liberal, certainly. The President forgets, however 
to recommend the admission of Kansas, as a State, under 
Or, perhaps he still holds that she is 


“a Slave State, as much so as Georgia or South Carolina.” | 


II. Tur Arrican Stave TRADE 

The President affirms that he has done all in his power 
to execute the laws against the African Slave Trade. and 
declares that he will continue todo so. THe says 

“Our history proves that the Fathers of the Republic, in 
advance of all other nations. condemned the African Slave 
Trade. 

gut he forgets to add that they equally condemned Slav- 
ery, and prohibited, ef /east its extension—as everybody 
knows. | ; 

he Presid nt recapitulates the history of our legislation 
against the African Slave Trade, and argues against the 
repeal of it. Ile says 

It did net occur to the revered patriots who had been 
delegates to the Convention, and afterwards became mem- 
bers of Congress, that, in passing these laws, they had yio- 
lated the Constitution which they had framed with so much 
care and deliberation. They supposed that to prohibit Con- 
gress, lu express terms, from exercising a specified power 
before an appointed day, necessarily involved the right to 
exercise this power after that day had arrived. 
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[Similar remarks, the President might have made, con- V. Tur Post-Orricer.—The President complains tha: | ministers of Christ here. These ministers who profess to be 
cerning their prohibition of slavery in the Territories. the 35th Congress closed its labors, last March, without Christian, and hold slaves, or advocate Slavery—I cannot abide 
Some of the President’s arguments, will, we fear, be ac-| making appropriations for the Post Office Department, | them. My knees will not bend in prayer with them while thei: 
counted “incendiary,” if not “treasonable.”’] which omission had greatly perplexed and embarrassed | hands are stained with the blood of souls. The subject you 


him, as he could not call an extra session, with a full dele- | mention as having been preaching on, the day before yon wrote 
consider what would be the effect upon unhappy Africa it-| gation. The Department had entered into contracts, with- | te me, is one which I have often thought of since my imprison- 
self, if we should —— the slave po ’ — would give out the means of fulfilling them, Its first resource was to |™™t- 1 think I feel as happy as Paul did when he lay in pri 
> ar ens 4 ve ad, . = : oO : ; »y ki im it would gre adv: ; : 
the trad —_ ~— — = ion wane 1 it ane never = borrow money on the ascertained dues of its creditors, but son. He knew if they killed him it would greatly advance the 
oven ID its pAlmiest days. 1@ DuMerous victims require his thay © oblj ae rn ae cause of Christ; that was the reason he rejoiced so. On that 
to supply it, would convert the whole slave coast into a per- | OM “Us They were o liged to pay interest. The President | s ; 4 
ayes : re - : : | same ground, ‘* I de rejoice, yea, and will rejoice Let them 
fect pandemonium, for which this country would be held | recommends the passage of an act to provide for the pay- | ; 
responsible, in the eyes of both God and man. Its petty | ment of the amount and interest of these loans. Ile also | 
tribes would then be constantly engaged in predatory wars 


But we are obliged as a Christian and moral nation, to 


hang me, I forgive them, and may God forgive them, for they 
know not what they do. I have no regret for the transaction 


recolnmel ds the assave of an act rovit ing f rf sarlie e . . . 
: P St Pp iding for an earlier for which Tam condemned. I went against the law of men, 


againstieach other, for the ey" ot seizing slaves to sup- 4 eet 2 

ply the American market. All hopes of African civiliza- | and more uniform election of Representatives, so that a it is true, but, ‘* whether it be right to obey God or men, judge 

tion would thus be ended full extra session may always be called, when needed. ye Christ told me to remember them that are in bonds, as 
On the other hand, when a market for Africans shall no [This may be well. But when the President seems to | found with them, to do toward them as I would wish them to do 


longer be furnished in Cuba, and thus, all the world be 
closed against this trade, we may then indulge reasonable | ae ’ ; 
hope for the gradual improvement of Africa. The chief | hold supplies, in any case, he should be told that the power | that. I tried to do it, but failed. Therefore I have no regret 
motive of war among the tribes will cease whenever there is an essential one, in our Congress, as also in the Parlia- | on that score’ I have no sorrow, either, as to the result, only 
is no longer any demand for slaves. The resources of that | ment of Great Britian, where it is exercised—and ought to | for my poor wife and chillren. They have suffered much, and 
fertile, but miserable countey; might then be developed by it is hard to leave them uncared for But God will be a hus- 
the hand of industry, and afford subjects for legitimate for- 

eign-and domestic commerce. In this manner, Christianity 
and ciyilization may gradually penetrate the existing gloom. VI. Tue Pactric Rarcroap.—The President urges the | 


IV. Our Foreien ReEvations. | construction of the Pacific Railroad, but says its should 


j toward me, in similar circumstances. My conscience bid me do 


intimate that it would be monstrous for Congress to with- 


have been by Congress, when funds were asked to carry 


on the Mexican war.] band to the widow and a Father to the fatherless 


I have frequently been in Wooster, and if any of iny old frie nds 
from about Akron are there, you can show them this letter. I 


have but a few more days, and I feel auxious to be away, 


( > rts r » CG , » , » 8 * ite * ‘ " ‘ 
not be undertaken by the Government, by agents of its own |: \ yore the wicked cease from troubling and the weary are at 


Cuina —Satisfactory treaties have been concluded with 
appointment, which would increase the executive patronage, | pect’ Farewell 


China. The ratifications of the treaties have been exchang- 


ed. The conduct of the Minister, Mr. John E. Ward, on! but should be intrusted to Corporate Companies or other | Your friend, and the friend of all friends of Liberty, 
that occasion, has received the President’s entire approba- | agencies having a pecuniary interest in the economical Joun Brown 
tion. | management of the enterprize. ee 

Paraauay.—Our difficulties with the Republic of Para- VII. Tue Treasury anp FINANces. Tur Brack Law 1x Mrssourr. —The St. Louis Evening News 


The receipts for the past fiscal year have been above 81 | says the Free Negro law, which has just passed the Senate of 


guay have been satisfactorily adjusted. 
“It | Missouri, is harsh and oppressive in the extreme. It prohibits 


France AND Rvssia.—Our relations with these great em- millions. The expenditures upw ards of 83 millions. 
pires, as with all other Goverrments on the continent of | is exceedingly doubtful whether we shall be able to pass | any slaveholder from rewarding his faithful slave for long years 
Europe, unless we except Spain, continue to be of the most | through the present year, without providing additional rey- | of devoted servic by giving him his freedom, unless he enters 
friendly character. With Spain, they have not materially | enue. The estimated expenditures of the next fiscal year, | 
improved. Our “Cuban claims” remain unsatisfied. The | ending 30th June, 1861, are above 66 millions. The Presi- 
President renews his project for “the acquisition of Cuba, dent recommends the construction of a Pacific Railroad: 


into a bond of $2 000 to remove the emancipated slave from 
the State forever. It provides that every free negro or mulatto, 
over the age of 18 years, now living in the State, shall leave it 
i ke ae . — : beture the first Monday in September, 1860, on paia of being 
by fair purchase, and recommends that an appropriation | the reduction of Government expenditures to the lowest | seld at public auction into Slavery for life. All free negroes 
be made “to be paid to the Spanish Government, for the | practicable point, and the raising of additional revenue to ; E 

purpose of distribution among the claimants in the Amrstad | meet anticipated exigencies, not by loan, but by an increase tices till they are 21 years of age, twelve months after the ex- 
| of the present duties on imports. He refers to his last mes- | piration of atid they shall leave the State or be sold into Slav- 


and mulattoes under 18 years of age shall be bound as appren- 


case.” 

[In this, the President assumes, that when Africans are | 84g¢ for his views of the proper mode of modifying the tariff, | ery. Any free negro or mulatto who shall come into the State 

claimed as property, they are property, even though “the | and says that his opinions have undergone no change since | after the first Monday in September, 1861, and rema’n twenty- 
| 


law has” not “made them property,” and though the Su- | last year. | four hours, shall be sold into Slavery. Such are the leading 


preme Court of the United States has thus decided! | | WII. Navy axp War Departments provisions of the bill. It is positively inhuman 

Great Britain.—Until recently, the President had be- The President transmits the Reports of the Secretaries | - —~eer « 
lieved that the difficulties with Great Britain, growing out | The Army expenditures have been materially reduced. Colored Militia In Massachusetts. 
of tho Clayton and Bulwer treaty, had been honorably and | IX. District or CoLumBIA Boston, Dec. 28. 1859. 
satisfactorily adjusted. He finds it is not done, but hopes| The Message closes with the following : | A bill passed by the Legislature, authorizing colored per- 
it may be accomplished. But difficnlties have arisen on the | In conclusion, I would again commend to the just liberal- | sons to join military organizations, has been vetoed by Goy- 


question of the adverse claims of the two countries to the | ity of ( ongress the local interests of the Distriet of Colum- | 
bia. Surely the city bearing the name of W ashington, and 


Island of Sau Juan, under the Ore gon treaty of 1846. The | destined, I trust, for ages to be the Capitol of our united, 
Message enters largely into the subject, and concludes with | free, and prosperous Confederacy, has strong claims to our | to the militia, in which the word “white” was stricken out, 


ernor Banks. Governor Bank’s vetoe message was on the 
| ground that he believed that the chapter in the bill relating 


the belief that there is no danger of a collision, during the | fayorable regard. , James Bucnanax. to be unconstitutional. In this opinion he was sustained 
penency of the existing negociations. | Wasuineton City, Dee. 19, 1859. by the Supreme Court, and by the Attorney General. The 
Mexico.—There has been no improvement in the affairs | [And yet the President fails to recommend the prohibition | matter was diseussed in the House at some length, and the 


of Mexico, which are narrated in the Message. “There is of Slaveholding, in the Federal District, under the exclusive | veto sustained by a vote of 146 to 6. A new chapter was 


scarcely any form of injury which has not beon suffered | jurisdiction of Congress, where it exists solely by the un- | then introduced, on leave, and it being precisely the same 


| 
in Mexico, during the last few years.” constitutional legislation of Congress in its favor. | | as the other, except that the word “white” was restored, it 
[Query. Have any of them been kidnapped and enslaved ? o—=04-~0—~<@ | passed the House with but one negative vote. Upon a sus- 
Or fined, imprisoned, and hanged, for attempting to show | Letter from John Brown. pension of the rules, the new bill was sent to the Senate, 
mercy to the poor 2} From the Wor ester (Ohio) Republican. | where, after debate, it was passed by a vote of 15 to 11. 


| 


The Minister to Mexico expresses the hope that “the By permission of the Rey. J. W. McFarland, of Wooster, to The Governor signed the new bill, and the Legislature 

President will feel anthorized to ask from Congress the | Whom it was addressed, we copy, from the original, the fullow- adjourned sine die. 

power to enter Mexico with the military forces of the United | img letter written by John Brown, in answer to one received by ; et 

States, at the call of the constitutional authorities, in order | bi™ fron Mr. McFarland. The letter, like all the others written | Said Senator Mason of Virginia 

to protect the citizens, aud the treaty rights of the United | by Brown since his imprisoment, speaks the spiritof a true! «The question among patriots--honest-minded, thinking, 

States.” The President adopts tho suggestion, and argues | hero and martyr. ial einen tein’ dia responsible men there—will be: Is there any mode on God's 

in its favor, at great length. | Siew, Mol antane—~ Deer Fried - Althoush iti ati i ne | earth by which the Union can be preserved? That will be the 
+55 =" 3 question—Is there any mode left by which the Union can be 


7 . . . . | 
[The substance of the doctrine advanced, 18, that although jasa stranger, the spirit you rhow toward me and the cause for | 
»/ 3s, under the Constituti ‘ “ | which I am in bonds, makes me fee rard y sa dear tric / 
pane th ) pag % pemmeenes the sole and k os * “ inakes me feel toward you as a dear friend. | The Rgltimore Patriot answers: 
re power to declare re ; ay. if it | 4 would be giad to have you or , ibe rine minis- . . ‘ . . P ° 
exclusive } war, yet c ongress may, if it ‘Hind eer my a my liberty loving minis- | — ., Nothing in the world is easier than the solution of this 
pleases, transfer that power to the President—may do what | t#! friends here, to talk and pray with me. 1 am not astran- | question. As nobody is talking of dissolving the Union but 
Spon es . 7 rer = aR ee : F . i - 4ae ) i g t 
the constitution, its framers and adopters refused to do, | 8° t° the way of salvation by Christ. From my youth, I have | your own party, all you have to do is to stop such useless gab- 
. : Cw 2s studied muc is subject, ; at one » hoped to bea |< 4 hy ‘ile 
This strikes us as a sharp contrast to the decision of the died much on this subject, and at one time hoped to be | big and submit to the decision of the majority, lawfully de- 
Democratic judges in New York, that it was unconstitution- tt is or A a aae of Chad ' | clared, like law abiding citizens, and the Union will stand till 
* : i } ne it 1s given In behalf of Chris r ‘lieve i | ; 
al for the legislature to pass acts, but suspending their val- Aly nae Of Kee, BO Gemy to Loner en bin, | doomaday.”’ 


preserved ?”’ 


| minister myself, but God had another work for me to do. ‘To 


° but also to suffer for his rake But while I trust that I have On 
idity and operation upon the votes of THE prop.e, in their | . me: ae , ios Setig : ; = ie , 
some experimental and saving knowledge of religion, it would The high wind of Tuesdayjnight broke the ice, up river, and 


town meetings, afterwards. Legislatures, it seems, may 


‘ : _ o : . be a great pleasure for met» have some one better qualified | Wednesday morning the North and East Rivers were filled with 
clothe the Presipent with legislative power, denied to him 


by tl i el aoa ' than myself, to lead my mind in prayer and meditation, now | floating ice. The pack was not dense enowgh to seriously im. 
> >, se , pr * : » ‘ cc . , | - 
y 2€ people, Dut not THE by EOPLE, the source of all legis- that my time is so near a close You may wonder, are there pede steam navigation, and the ferry-boats were able to make 
Yi ake >» +4 i . ad 
lation, who make both Legislatures and I residents !] no ministers of the gospel here’ Tanswer no There are no | their trips with reasonable revularity 


' 
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From the St. Lewis Democrat, Dee. 23. | 
A FREE NEGRO SOLD AS A SLAVE. 

The following particulars concerning the selling into 
slavery of a free negro,were yesterday related to us by 4 | 
legal gentleman, in whose hands the matter Hias been plac- 
ed for the prosecution of the offending parties. Some time | 
since, a telegraphic dispatch was received by a detective 
officer of this city, requesting him to arrest and retain in | 
custody a negro acting in the capacity of cook en board a 
steamboat plying between this city and Cincinnati. The | 
dispatch set forth that he (the negro) was a runaway slave, | 
the property of 2 gentleman named Overton, residing about 
The officer fulfilled his 
A couple 


a hundred miles from this city. 
orders, and placed the supposed runaway in jail. 
of days after this, Mr Overton came here and identified the 
negro as a slave of his, and afterwards placed him in the 
hands of a slave-trader, who disposed of him to a Southern 
gentleman named Wiseman, for a very round sum of money 
Wiseman took the darkey to New-Orleans, and there sold 
him fur $3,000. Shortly after this last transaction it was 
ascertained that the negro was in reality a free man. He 
He afterwards moved 


was born a slave in North Carolina. 
with his master, to Mobile, where he was emancipated. 
After his emancipation he moved to Ohio, and engaged 
himself as cook on board a river steamboat. He left his | 
free papers in Ohio, not dreaming, as he says, that any per- | 
son would claim him as a slave. By some means, his eman- 


ed himself in his behalf. Ilis free papers were taken to 


cipator heard of his enslavement, and immediately interest- | 
| 
Now-Orleans, and by due form of law he was declared a | 


free man. Prosecution has already been commenced 


against some partics in New-Orleans for being concerned | 





in the selling of the free negro, and in a short time, suit will 
be brought against individuals in this State, for the same 
offence. A legally gotten up warrantee deed was given to 
Mr. Wiseman, stating the negro to be a s!ave for life, and 
the same kind of instrument was produced by the gentle- | 
man who purchased him in New-Orleans, as proof that he 
(the purchaser) had committed no crime. The whole affair 
seems remarkably strange, although it may be a case of | 
“mistaken identity” on the part of the one who swore he 
We shall “keep track” of the affair, and 


was his slave. 
“report progress’’ occasionally. 
- ~~ 

The Interior Department has received evidence to con- 
vict one Lee, a Mormon Saint, of Utah, with having first 
violated the person of a young girl, belonging to the party | 
massacred at the Mountain Meadows, and then cut her | 
throat. The Mormon authorities, proposed surrendering | 
all the murderers, but only on condition they should be 
tried exclusively by Mormon juries. This proposition was 
declined, as such a trial would only tend to screen the crim- 
inals from justice. Hence, the Department urges the pro- 
priety of establishing martial law over Utah, as the only 
means of punishing crime. 

Query : If the Federal Government can, by martial law, 
punish crimes in Utah, why can it not, by martial, or by civil 
law, punish crimes in the other Territories, and in the Dis- 
Slavery licenses all the crimes ever 


trict of Columbia? 
committed in Utah, or elsewhere 
- —~eeer 

It is now generally understood at Washington that a demaud 
will be made by Virginia and other Southern States, of those 
States North that have passed personal liberty laws, or lawsjof 
any other description in conflict with the Constitution of the 
United States and the rights of the South, to repeal such laws 
as being in violation of the compact of the Union ; and in case 
of refusal, the South will withdraw from the Union. 

This amounts to a demand that the Free States shall submit to 
be governed by the worst part of the Slave Code— a part that re 
moves the protection of law against kidnappcrs, from every while | 
and colored pereon in the Free States. 

~ — oe —< 
Bank Defalcation 
Boston, Dee. 28, 1859. 

The rumor current last week of thirty thousand dollar defalca- 
tion by a bank employee, is now asserted to be true. and that 
influential and wealthy friends of the delinquent have sup- 
pressed the exposure. | 





Murder by a Jealous Husband. 
Boston, Dee. 28, 1859 
James Carroll was killed in East Boston last evening by James 
Daley, in a quarrel originating in a jealous suspic ion that Car 
roll was too intimate with Daley's wif The 
arrest for murder. 


latter is under 


Pritapetpura, Wednesday. Dee. 28 
An evening paper says, that several students, who left 
Jefferson College for Richmond, have returned aun l reswned 
their studies here, stating that they only joined the stam- 
pede to have a Christmas frolic. : 


| account with the 


THE PRINCIPIA. 


Thomas Garrett, of Wilmington, Del. , a venerable Quaker 


stated at the John Brown meeting in Philadelphia, that he 
had been instrumental in aiding 2,245 slaves to escape by the 
“ underground railroad,” beside about 200 more whom he 


had assisted before he began to keep an account. This 


18t 


statement was greeted with much applause. 
- or = 


The brother of the colored man, Copeland, telegraphed 


to Gov. Wise, asking if he might have his body. The reply 
was that he might have it if he would send a white man for 
it. Wise could not spare to insult a negro, even upon such 


an occasion, 
- —- or  < 


Hamily Miscellann. 


For ‘The Principia 


THE NEW YEAR AND THE OLD. 


A year expires—its funeral knell 
The tow’rs of Time have toll’d, 
A year is born—what magic spell 
Its mysteries shall unfold ? } 
A year is gone. Its records, seal’d, 
Await the judgment day ; 
A year is come: all unreveal’d, 
Its deeds, its work, its sway 


A year is past, but not its power 
O’er ages yet unknown, 

A year is come, whose every hour 
The past shall feel and own. 


A year expires, « year is born, 
And yet the years are one, 
“Till, on the Resurrection morn, 
Time’s mighty work is done. 


And then, (Oh! hear, ye sons of men,) 
The mystery all shall see, 

The web of Time, inwoven, sublime, 
Enrobes Eternity. 


While, then, ‘tis day, weave as ye may, 
The robes ye then must wear, 
Watch well the years that pass away, 
And for the end prepare. | 
W.G 
- —--—  < 
For ‘* The Prineipia ’ 


ALONE, 


“Alone, alone,’—the wild wind waileth 
To my ear, the long night through, 
A voyager in the bark that saileth 
O’er Life’s waters, dark and blue. 


Alone, alone, our sails are filling 
In the treacherous west-wind’s breath, 

No friends are nigh, my heart-beats stilling, 
They sleep ‘neath the murky seas of death. 


' need it for ballast. 


Alone, alone,—he is gone, the pilot, 
Who trod the deck, with an air so high, 
He rifled my heart and fled—the pirate, 
Oh! who, of the lonely, so lonely as I? 


Alone, alone, in a ship deserted, 
I sail o’er a wild, and tempestuous sea, 

Oh would that I could, with a strong faith girded, 
Walk over the waves and this lone wreck flee. 


-_— Pee _ 


For The Prineipia 
MEDITATIONS, 


ON DARNING A RENT IN MY DRESS, 


Metaphysicians have held grave arguments on the ex- 


| istence or non-existence of things material, till some have 


almost convinced themselves that there really is no such 
thing at all, as matter—though if any of these sages had 
chanced to stumble over a chair in the dark, they would 
have encountered a regular knock-down argument on the 
other side of the question ! 


Hlowever, I was not going to enter the lists as a specula- 


| tor on metaphysics, but simply to submit that we practical 


mortals were kept constantly reminded,by stern experience, 
not only of the existence but also of the properties of mat- 
ter. Just see this mammoth rent in my “bran new” de- 
laine dress, and on the very first time wearing it, too! 
When I awoke to consciousness, this morning, it was with 
the heroic resolve to “accompiish something” to-day. By 
“accomplishing something’ I moan settling up the daily 
material universe, in time to devote a little 


attention to the neglected upper story, my cranium. Of 


| sulting in « general breakage. 


| ter and nonentity, is a puzaler ! 


' tio! 0 ; 
politicians in Congress - 


| ours may be by a proper use of it. 


| for us. 


|inishing in like ratio. 


course, the Fates grimly prepared to subdue me, Of course 


the fire would not burn with its usual ready good-nature, 
but smoked, and sulked away, and gruffly refused to help 
get breakfast. Of course my noble leige-lord expected to 
get off an hour earlier than usual, this very morving! and 
of course Charlie was sick with jeating too much supper 
last night. And when the former had finally been fitted 
off, and the latter duly disposed of, of course the fire was in 
its last stages, and must be raked, aud poked, and ooaxed, 
and scolded back to life. 
all the morning, in different parts of my territory, which I 
the buscuit must break 


Insurrections kept breaking out 


had considered long since subdued 


| out with little yellow spots at the instigation of saleratus, 


the cake must be heavy, the dust blow into the parlor win- 
dows, and the preserves found to be vigorously ‘* working.” 
(An expression which gentlemen, and young folks will not 


| understand, but one of terrible significance to housekeep- 


ers.) When thre rebellions were all quelled it was, of eourse, 
long past noon, Then, revolving in my mind my own P. MN. 
physical requirements, my poor, undarned, new delaine, 
stared me inthe face. It must be taken in hand immediate- 
ly. I conclude to give myself up to it for the remainder of 


the day, and take the matter coolly. I gather my imple- 


| ments about me, take it up tenderly and thoughtfully, and 


lay it out on my lap for consideration—examining its symp- 
toms as a physician would his patients. 
Ahem! not a longitudinal tear, but a—what shall I eall 


| it ?—one of those slanting, cross-lines, forming the hypothe- 


nuse of a right-angled triangle ; one which pulls those little 


| threads running both ways, with all sorts of contortions, 
| breaking a few, mixing up the colors, and suggesting the 


idea that the opposition lines had come into collision result- 
Now a clear strait forward, 
definite tear, or a generous hole one would know what to do 


| with—but such a doubtful, undefinable rent—such a conser- 


vative medium between the two extremes of positive mat- 


! It reminds me of certain 


! Well, well, what woman Aas done, 


woman may do! These broken ends must be snipped off, 


‘and the threads pulled horizontally, and pulled perpendicu- 
| larly, and patted, and the result contemplated. All fair! 


now & piece put under, to make it firm, and then for the 

(Query : can’t the aforesaid 

Congressmen be patched up, in a similar manner?] 

all in a tangle 
Sih conquered after numerous difficulties. Ah! 

would that I could extricate my brain from all the meta- 


darning process to commence. 


Sewing-silk to be wound 


But no! brain must 
It 7s rather humiliating that matter should 
But so 
Spirit has a heavy weight of matter hanging on to 
However, perhaps we 
I do not believe the whole spiritual 


physical tangles it gets into, as easily ! 
wait for matter. 
claim precedence, and press brain into her service. 
it is! 
its skirts and dragging it down. 


nature of one of those old Auchorites was as fully devolop- 
ed, with all his struggles to free himself from matter, a8 
We should not have 
been placed in such a connection with it, were it not best 
And yet—and yet it is. 

Snap! there goes the second needle since I commenced, 
and only one more fine one, on my needle-book ! moreover, 
the stock of philosophic resolutionwith which I determined 
prove myself conquerer, by “ruling “my” spirit,” is dim- 
O, which will conquer in the great 
warfare between matter and spirit? Or will they become 
friends and help each other? 


Ah! that pink stripe is going to match beautifully ! llow 
many forms of matter there are! Matter to eat, and mat- 
ter to wear; matter to look at, and matter to sleep on ; mat- 
ter which we are very desirous to accumulate in our houses. 
and matter which we exert ourselves vigorously to keep 
out ; and then that particular portion of matter which en- 
And all these different kinds of matter 


need 80 much seeirng to / 


cases our spirit ! 
Yes ; the claims of matter must. 
will be satisfied, or—well, what? why it will dissolye un- 
ion with us—and that we all seem to stand in great fear of ; 
so we abuse it,and grumble about it, and assert our superiority 
over it, and weld to it! The Philosopher, with spirit away 
off in the misty realms of metaphysical speculation ; the 
Theologian, from studying the nature and necessities of the 
soul, the Chemist from investigating hidden laws of nature : 
the Astronomer, from measuring distant suns, and weighing 


the Solar System, comes down Thiet ekly. in the morning, to 
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THE PRINCIPIA. 





buckwheat cakes, for the purpose of continuing his con- 
nection with the material 

Matter has a singular propensity too, for making away 
with itself. They tell us that not one particle is ever anni- 


hilated—a “hard saying,” and ono difficult to be accepted | 


by housekeepers What does become of all old clothes? 


Water evaporates, and comes down again in the shape of 


rain ; but dresses, and bonnets, and gaiters grow “ beauti- 
fully less,” and at last entirely disappear. Sometimes they 
may be arrested in their course, when not too far gone, and 
by vigilant effort retained in a state of life and activity for 
Philosophy says all bodies possess the property of 
I am sorry to 


a time. 
inertia, or “ resistance to a change of state.” 
“inertia” of my wardrobe is of the most feeble 
to a 


say the 
type 

“change of state,” it pertinaciously “resists” all my efforts 
Articles will 


Indeed, so far from offering any “ resistance” 


it in its present “ state.” 


towards keeping 
tear, and burn, and wear out, and fade. Strictly speading, 


they only go into different “combinations.” Cool comfort 


to us, women ! We scarcely succeed in getting matter into 
the right shape to serve us, when it resolves itself, again, 
into its original elements. Ever-changing matter keeps us 
continually active. 

There ! with the last glimmer of daylight the last stich is 
taken! The patient needle has ploughed up and ploughed 
down, through all the intricate mazes of pink threads, and 
brown threads, and dark ground, and the gentle silk has lovy- 
inglyunited the warring elements. The height of ambition is 
reached—y ou could scarcely tell where it had been torn. 
Mind proudly asserts its superiority over matter It pos- 
sesses almost creative power. The portions of this dress 
which, a few hours since was “without form and void,” 
onee 


now bears semblance to the beautiful fabric it was 


Vidi wer! IloUSEKEEPER 
~ => oe =< 
“OH! 1 AM TIRED OF BEING SU POOR.” 
“T have a little room in Baxter street, Sir; it is good 
enough, perhaps. If the door were nailed up a bit, where 
the last tenant broke it. 


the window, and the cold air and rain sometimes comes in, 


Our bedstead just comes forenent 


may be when frosty nights come on, itll be unpleasant 
Half the window is boards, and the other half glass. If it 
A little paper on 
The landlord is a 


wero a tight window it might be better. 
the partition would stop up the cracks. 
fair man, but when I ask him to repair the room he says he 
“ forgets it.”” Ile remembers when the advance is due, true 
enough. I wish, Sir, I could get a place to scrub or work, 
that I might earn four or six shillings a day. I 
from twelve to cighteen shillings a week sewing, but I pay 
the rent and buy a candle, a bit of soap, a few pennyworth 
of sugar and tea, and when the month is past, I haven't 


ean make 


a cent left. 
tor says she will have the consumption, if something is 
not done. What can I do Sir? 
Oh! I’m tired of being so poor! 
I cannot make a poor mouth. I 


I am willing to work 
(The poor widow burst 
never was 
No, Sir; I 


One of us must have the shoes, myself or 


into tears.) 
a beggar. But [am tired of being so poor! 
have no shoes. 
the child, and I paid fifty cents to buy Mary the shoes. I 
have these rubber overshoes, and they do very well; but 
(After 


hunting a while we found a pair of shoes, and gave them 


there is a hole in the bottom, and my feet are wet 
to her.) May God bless you, Sir! You are very kind to 
the children, and I thank you for it. 
this dress last Fall, and L have it whole and clean now. I 
do not drink, and I try to be economical. If we have a bit 
of bread and tea, we try to be grateful.” A simple story, 
but a true story, every word of it. The widow is honest 
Many dreary, desolate nights and days 


The lady gave me 


and hardworking. 
of drudgory, with the future presenting no assurance of 
better days to come, had utterly banished hope ; and with 


tears she exclaimed, “Oh! I am tired of being so poor!” | 


Ye that dwell in ceiled houses, and sleep away on beds of 
down a surfeit of eating, can ye realize what that expres- 


sion means?” Can you? Then go out among the poor 
of your own neighborhood, and you will find some one 
like this poor woman of the Five Points, whose heart is 
weary, and to whom you may bring visions of better days 
to come, and thus strengthen her hands for the labors in- 
cident to honest poverty. Go yourself. The Benevolent 
Societies are all poor and in debt. Go yourself. “Twill 
do you good, and convince some poor child of want that 
there is a loving charity that seeks to be useful to those 


that need.—Trrbune 


My daughter Mary is sickly, and the doe- | 


From the Record of the Times. 
I DON’T CARE, 

Young men, let me entreat you who have ever used the 
above expression, after being advised to abandon some evil 
practise in which you have been indulging, or to quit some 
of your little faults, to weigh well its meaning. By thus 
speaking, do you not tell us that you neither fear God nor 
regard man? This, we hope, is more than you wish to ex- 
press. But you do declare to us, by this phrase, that you 
care not for fortune, your health, nor your reputation 

And if you do not, who should? There are, of course 
some who will advise you. so long as there seems to be a 
possibility of a reformation ; but show to those good people 
by your words or actions, that you “don’t care” for your- 
selves nor their admonitions, and they will be inclined to 
trouble you no longer. If this is your condition, you are a 
miserable creature, and your destruction is certain 

Young ladies, when your “old mother” is telling you of 
the snares and pitfalls that lie in your way, and is entreat- 
ing you to beware of, and avoid them, do not, we beseech 
you, turn her off witha jeer anda frown, as if to say, ‘I 
don’t care’ for you, nor your whimsical notions for if you 
do thus treat her, you will, ere long, call in vain upon her 
to extricate you from those very snares of which she warned 
you to beware; and you will soon sink so deep down in 
those pitfalls that you will never again be admitted into the 
society ot your respectable friends 

When we hear this phrase falling from the lips of the 
young, especially if their actions correspond with their 
words, we are startled, and wonder if they know what they 
are saying. “I don’t care!” What! have you become an 
abandoned wretch, or a miserable outcast? Have you 
thrown off all restraint, and determined to let your passions 
have dominion over your reason and better judgment? Oh 
no, you do not mean to say so. Then better would it be to 
drop this dangerous expression, lest your manly pride and 
firmness tempt you to carry out and demonstrate to your 
companions what you by your words, declare to be your 
principles, and substitute for the above phrase, this sentence 
Pll try to do bettter LEE 

= or 

From 
INTERES” 
What will the interest 


“Oh, Uncle James! 
dollar for a year? 

“Six cents, my boy , 

“Only that; well, never mind, better than nothing. Come 
uncle, let’s go to the bank Ll’ ve got business there,”’ said 
Charlie, trying to look as tall as possible. 

“What are you going to do with yours, Johnnie? 

‘Spend it for— 

“Spend it,” interrupted Charlie, “foolish! then it will be 

a 


saie 


gone; better put it in the bank, where it will bi 
“Don’t quarrel about it, boys,” said uncle James, “I told 
you to do just what you pleased with your dollars, and I 
should see, which understood the true use of money, so get 
your hats, and we'll go to the bank, and put in Charlie’s 
dollar. before it ‘burns a hole in his pocket’ as my father 
and Johnnie shall do as he pleases 
A grateful look 


which only uncle James saw, was John’s reply 


used to say 


“All ready, come on,” said Charles 


“Uncle James,” or “James King,” as the door plate read 
lived in one of our large cities, where his two nephews 
Charles and John Stetson shared his bachellor home, while 
attending school 

The gold dollars were riven to the } Oys, as rewards for a 
long sum in “Compound Interest ” worked out correctly 

At the bank, Charlie received a book, certifying the bank 
to be his debtor for one dollar, and buttoning his coat close- 
ly over his treasure, he said to John, “Come, John. down 
with your cash, best way, no risk, interest sure 

“lm going to get interest, too,” was the reply 
“How? Id like to know.” 
John replied by a shake of the head. After dinner he 
was missing, and as you and I are privileged, we will fol- 
low him to a back room, of a broken, crazy, two story tene- 
ment, where the few articles of furniture were neatly ar- 
ranged on a spotless floor. Ilere sat a woman sewing busi- 
ly, and on a stool by his mother’s side, studying his Sun- 
day school lesson for the next day, sat Henry White, the 
object of the visit. John slipped something into his hand, 
and whispering, “Buy shoes,” retreated to the door, stopping 
however, to Say “Good afternoon,” and was gone 

If we had looked into the hand of the astonished Henry 
we should have seen a bright. gold dollar. 
7 * * 


+ * a 
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Week after week, Charlie would imagine the mills adding 
themselves to make up his interest, and Sunday after Sun 
day, as the weather grew colder, John would meet on the 
charch steps,"a poor, but neatly-clad boy, with a stout pair 
of shoes, whose grateful look, was worth much more than 
six cents interest. 

Which understood the true use of money 


Cousin Lizzir 


7 


~ —>- — 7: 


The Medical 
Times recommends sulphur as highly efficacious in the 
treatment ofrheumatism. Ile orders the whole of the affect- 
ed limb to be encased in flannel thickly sprinkled with pre- 


TREATMENT OF RueumMatism.—A writer in 


cipitated sulphur; a bandage is applied over this, and the 
whole covered with oiled silk or gutta percha, which has 
the effect of increasing the warmth aud confining the vapor 
of the sulphur, and also obviating the disagreeable odor 

This bandage should be constantly applied—absorption 
takes place, and the breath, cutaneous exhalations, &c., un- 
mistakably attest its presence. If the pain be situated where 
the above cannot be readily applied, substitute the compound 
sulphur ointment, which must be rubbed in for twenty min- 
utes, night and morning. When there is feverishness, acute 
pain, even when the limb is at rest, and the skin dry and in- 
active, no relief results from this treatment; but where there 
are no symptoms of active disease, and the pain is of a dull 
aching character, felt chiefly when the limb is in motion, 
and the skin acts freely, no external application proves ser. 
viceable. In yery chronic cases, which have resisted the 
usual treatment, success will often follow if the limb be cov- 
ered with sulphur, and over this a flannel bandage and wad- 
ding be applied ; this should not be disturbed for some days 
so that the sulphur may become absorbed 

a —- i 

LirrLe Cuinpren—A_ housefull of children composes as 
powerful a group of motives as ever moved a heart or hand : 
and the secret of many a gallant struggle and triumph in 
the world’s battle may be found throned in its mother’s lap 


A 


nation’s hope, before now, has been foundin a basket of 


at home, or done up ina little bundle of white flannel. 
bulrushes. Get ready to be afraid of the man whom child- 
ren are afraid of, and be sure that he who hates them is not 
Blessings upon the dear little 


“for of 


worthy the name of a man 


children !—The Lord has tender love for them, 


such is the kingdom of heaven 
: = 
Purr Arr.—The Eclectic Medical Journal of Philadel. 
remarks 


< 


phia, in speaking on this subject, very properly 


that it is not only necessary that men have suffi- 


cient air to breathe, but it is necessary to provide air 
for the apartment itself in which they live, as well as forthe 


persons Ww ho inhale it 


may 


The influence of impure air is not 
only exercised upon persons through their clothes, the walls 
of the apartment—in short, the free surfaces of everything 
in contact with the air of the place becomes more and more 
impure,—a harbor of fculness, 2 means of impregnating every 
cubic foot of air with poison—unless the whole apartment 
has its atmosphe ric contents ¢ tinuously changed, so that 
everything animate and inanimate is freshened by a constant 
supply of pure air 

—< 


by it, 


~ ee ile ie 


—Some mean screwing down 


the 


Js Ke ONOMY 


WHat 


the price of a washer-woman or a seamstress, below 
living point, while expending hundreds of dollars for use- 
Some mean by it, withhold- 
But 


others mean by it, expending for themselves no more than 
that 


less show and hurtful luxury. 


ing contributions for worthy and benevolent purposes. 


they really need, in order to pay every one serves 


them their just dues, and lay by, im store, for purposes of 
benevolence and public utility 
=—- - 


> = 


ImpossipLes.—There is no such thing as having so large 
an income that artificial wants will not keep a man poor. 
There is no such thing as having so many blessings that 
an unbridled imagination, brooding upon the dark side of 
things, will not make a man miserable. 
> —~t or 
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From the St. Louis Democrat, Dec. 23-| ‘Thomas Garrett, of Wilmington, Del. , a venerable Quaker 

| stated at the John Brown meeting in Philadelphia, that he 
The following particulars concerning the selling into | had been instrumental in aiding 2,245 slaves to escape by the | but smoke 
slavery of a free negro, were yesterday related to us by a | « underground railroad,” beside about 200 more whom he 


A FREE NEGRO SOLD AS A SLAVE. 


legal gentleman, in whose hands the matter has been plac- 
ed for the prosecution of the offending parties. Some time 
since, a telegraphic dispatch was received by a detective 
officer of this city, requesting him to arrest and retain in 
custody a negro acting in the capacity of cook on board a 
steamboat plying between this city and Cincinnati. The 
dispatch set forth that he (the negro) was a runaway slave, 
the property of « gentleman named Overton, residing about 
a hundred miles from this city. The officer fulfilled his 
orders, and placed the supposed runaway in jail.. A couple 
of days after this, Mr Overton came here and identified the 
negro as a slave of his, and afterwards placed him in the 
hands of a slave-trader, who disposed of him to a Southern 
gentleman named Wiseman, for a very round sum of money. 
Wiseman took the darkey to Néw-Orleans, and there sold 
him for $3,000. Shortly after this last transaction it was 
ascertained that the negro was in reality a free man. He 
was born a slave in North Carolina. He afterwards moved 
with his master, to Mobile, where he was emancipated. 

After his emancipation he moved to Ohio, and engaged 
himself as cook on board a river steamboat. He left his 
free papers in Ohio, not dreaming, as he says, that any per- 
son would claim him as a slave. By some mgans, his eman- 
cipator heard of his enslavement, and immediately interest- 
ed himself in his behalf. His free papers were taken to 
Now-Orleans, and by due form of law he was declared a 
free man. Prosecution has already been commenced 
against some parties in New-Orleans for being concerned 
in the selling of the free negro, and in a short time, suit will 
be brought against individuals in this State, for the same 
offence. A legally gotten up warrantee deed was given to 
Mr. Wiseman, stating the negro to be a s!ave for life, and 
the same kind of instrument was produced by the gentle- 
man who purchased him in New-Orleans, as proof that he 
(the purchaser) had committed no crime. The whole affair 
seems remarkably strange, although it may be a case of 
“mistaken identity” on the part of the one who swore he 
was his slave. We shall “keep track” of the affair, and 
“ report progress” occasionally. 

- > oo - 

The Interior Department has received evidence to eon- 
vict one Lee, a Mormon Saint, of Utah, with having first 
violated the person of a young girl, belonging to the party 
massacred at the Mountain Meadows, and then cut her 
throat. The Mormon authorities, proposed surrendering 
all the murderers, but only on condition they should be 
tried exclusively by Mormon juries. This proposition was 
declined, as such a trial would only tend toscreen the crim- 
inals from justice. Hence, the Department urges the pro- 
priety of establishing martial law over Utah, as the only 
means of punishing crime. 

Query : If the Federal Government can, by martial law, 
punish crimes in Utah, why can it not, by martial, or by civil 
law, punish crimes in the other Territories, and in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia? Slavery licenses all the crimes ever 
committed in Utah, or elsewhere. 


It ix now generally understood at Washington that a demand 
will be made by Virginia and other Svuthern States, of those 
States North that have passed personal liberty laws, or lawajof 
any other description in conflict with the Constitution of the 
United States and the rights of the South, to repeal such laws 
as being in violation of the compact of the Union ; and in case 
of refusal, the South will withdraw from the Union. 

This amounts toa demand that the Free States shall submit to 
be governed by the worst part of the Slave Code— a part that re- 
moves the protection of law against kidnappers, from every white 
and colored pereon in the Free States. 


8-2-9 ———~<- - 
Bank Defalcation. 


Boston, Dec. 28, 1859. 

_ The rumor current last week of thirty thousand dollar defalca- 
be by a pane! oma now asserted tobe true, and that 
influential and wealthy friends of the deli ‘ F 
gotasnd the expoene. elinguent have sup 


Murder by a Jeal Husband 
Boston, Dec. 28, 1859. 


James Carroll was killed in East Boston last evening by James 
Daley, in a quarrel originating in a jealous suspicion that Car- 
roll was too intimate with Daley’s wife. [he latter is under 
arrest for murder. 





; PuiLapecputa, Wednesday. Dec. 28. 
An evening paper says, that several students, who left 
pre spon —— for Richmond, have returned and resumed 
eir studies here, stating that they only joined the stam- 
pede to have a Christmas frolic. oe I — 








course, the Fates grimly prepared to subdue me. Of eourse 
the fire would not burn with its usual ready good-nature, 
d, and sulked away, and gruffly refused to help 
get breakfast. Of course my noble leige-lord expected to 
had assisted before he began to keep an account. This | get off an hour earlier than usual, this very morning! and 
statement was greeted with much applause. | of course Charlie was sick with jeating too much supper 
| last night. And when the former had. finally been fitted 
| off, and the latter duly disposed of, of course the fire was in 

The brother of the colored man, Copeland, telegraphed | its last stages, aud must be raked, and poked, and coaxed, 
to Gov. Wise, asking if he might have his body. The reply | 144 scolded back to life. Insurrections kept breaking out 
was that he might have it if he would send a white man for | all the morning, in different parts of my territory, whieh I 
it. Wise could not spare to insult a negro, even upon such | p44 considered long since subdued: the buscuit must break 





> —--cor << 


an ogcasion. out with little yellow spots at the instigation of saleratus, 
- —-cor-<-—— 

eh - the cake must be heavy, the dust blow into the parlor win- 

Fxnulp Mliscellann. dows, and the preserves found to be vigorously “‘ working.” 


(An expression which gentlemen, and young folke will not 
For “The Priveipia.”” understand, but one of terrible significance to housekeep- 

THE NEW YEAR AND THE OLD. ers.) When the rebellions were all quelled it was, of course, 
long past noon, Then, revol in my mind my own P. M. 

physical requirements, my ~ undarned, new delaine, 


A year expires—its funeral knell 
Tho tow’rs of Time have toll’d 


A year is born—what magic spell stared me in the face. It must be taken in hand immediate- 
ts mysteries shall unfold ? ly. I conclude to give myself up to it for the remainder of 
, ‘the day, and take the matter coolly. I gather my imple- 
A Await the jud Bary py aceté, ments about me, take it up tenderly and thoughtfully, and 
A year is come: all unreveal’d, lay it out on my lap for consideration—examining its symp- — 
ts deeds, its work, its sway. toms as a physician would his patients. 


. \ Ahem! not a longitudinal tear, but a—what shall I call 

A Ser on cope Da oe re ormace| it ?—one of those slanting, cross-lines, forming the hypothe- 
A year Some, whose every hour nuse of a right-angled triangle ; one which pulls those little 
e past shall feel and own. threads running both ways, with all sorts of contortions, 
breaking a few, mixing up the colors, and suggesting the 


A year expires, « year is born, idea that the opposition lines had come into collision result- 


And yet the years are one, 





“Till, on the Resurrection morn, sulting in a general breakage. Now a clear strait forward, 

Tima’s mighty work is done. definite tear, or a generous hole one would know what te do 

And then, (Oh! hear, ye sons of men,) with—but such a doubtful, undefinable rent—such a conser- 

The mystery all shall see, vative medium between the two extremes of positive mat- 

The web of Time, inwoven, sublime, ter and nonentity, is a puzzler! It reminds me of certain 

Enrobes Eternity. politicians in Congress! Well, well, what woman hasdone, 

While, then, ‘tis day, weave as ye may, | woman may do! These broken ends must be snipped off, 

The robes ye then must wear, and the threads pulled horizontally, and pulled perpendicu- 

Watch well the years that pass away, larly, and patted, and the result contemplated. AH fair ! 

And tee the ond poapace. W.G now a piece put under, to make it firm, and then for the 

+ eee 6 "| darning process to commence. [Query: can’t the aforesaid 

For “ The Principia ” Congressmen be patched up, in a similar manner ?] 

ALONE. _ Sewing-silk tobe wound . 9: . »' all-in @ tangle 

“Aloe, pag wild bose a Ps ee conquered after numerous difficulties. Ah! 
o my ear, the long ni rough ; : 

A odin, i the ee thee sattoth”” , would that I could extricate my brain from all the meta- 


physical tangles it gets into, as easily! But no! brain must 
wait for matter. It 7s rather humiliating that matter should 


Alone, alone, our sails are filling : +s ; 
ie ths tenddhanens weik-dtatle tweet claim precedence, and press brain into her service. But so 


O’er Life’s waters, dark and blue. 


No friends are nigh, my heart-beats stilling, it is! ; Spirit has a heavy weight of matter hanging on to 
They sleep ‘neath the murky seas of death. its skirts and dragging it down. However, perhaps we 

ae ee ey ee ‘ need it for ballast. I do not believe the whole spiritual 

ag tener rm flock” or Ne He a high, nature of one of those old Anchorites was as fully develop- 

He rified my heart and fled—the pirate, — ed, with all his struggles to free himself from matter, as 
Oh! who, of the lonely, so lonely as I? ours may be by a proper use of it. We should not have 

Alone, alone, in a ship deserted, been placed in such a connection with it, were it not best 
I sail o’er a wild, and tempestuous sea, for us. And yet—and yet it is. : 


Oh would that I could, with a strong faith girded, | Snap! there goes the second needle since I commenced, 
Walk over the waves and this lone wreck flee. ,and only one more fine one, on my needle-book ! moreover, 


ne ee the stock of philosophic resolutionwith which I determined 

For The Principia. prove myself conquerer, by “ruling “my” spirit,” is dim- 

wee inishing in like ratio. O, which will conquer in the great. 

ON DARNING A RENT IN MY DRESS. warfare between matter and spirit? Or will they become 


Metaphysicians have held grave arguments on the ex- | friends and help each other? 
istence or non-existence of things material, till some have| Ah! that pink stripe is going to match beautifully ! How 
almost convinced themselves that there really is no such | many forms of matter there are! Matter to eat, and mat- 
thing at all, as matter—though if any of these sages had | ter to wear; matter to look at, and matter to sleep on ; mat- 
chanced to stumble over a chair in the dark, they would | ter which we are very desirous to accumulate in our houses, 
have encountered a regular knock-down argument on the | and matter which we excrt ourselves vigorously to keep 
other side of the question ! out ; and then that particular portion of matter which en- 

However, I was not going to enter the lists as a specula- | cases our spirit! And all these different kinds of matter 
tor on metaphysics, but simply to submit that we practical | need so much seeing to! Yes; the claims of matter must, 
mortals were kept constantly reminded,by stern experience, | will be satisfied, or—well, what? why it will dissolve un- 
not only of the existence but also of the properties of mat- | ion with us—and that we all seem to stand in great fear of ; 
ter. Just see this mammoth rent in my “bran new” de- | so we abuse it,and grumble about it, and assert our superiority 
laine dress, and on the very first time wearing it, too! | over it, and yield to it! The Philosopher, with spirit away 
When I awoke to consciousness, this morning, it was with | offin the misty realms of metaphysical speculation; the 
the heroic resolve to “accomplish something” to-day. By Theologian, from studying the nature and necessities of the 
“accomplishing something” I mean settling up the daily | soul, the Chemist from investigating hidden laws of nature ; 
account with the material universe, in time to devote a little | the Astronomer, from measuring distant suns, and weighing 
attention to the neglected upper story, my cranium, Of | the Solar System, comes down meckly, in the morning, to 
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buckwheat cakes, for the purpose of continuing his con- | 


nection with the material. 

Matter has a singular propensity too, for making away 
with itself. They tell us that not one particle is ever anni- 
hilated—a “hard saying,” and one difficult to be accepted 
by housekeepers. What does become of all old clothes? 
Water evaporates, and comes down again in the shape of 
rain ; but dresses, and bonnets,gand gaiters grow “ beauti- 
fally leas,” and at last entirely disappear. Sometimes they 
may be arrested in their course, when fot too far gone, and 
by vigilant effort retained in a state of life and activity for 
atime. Philosdphy says all bodies possess the property of 
inertia, or “ resistance to a change of state.” I am sorry to, 
say the “inertia” of my wardrobe is of the most feeble 
type. Indeed, so far from offering any “resistance” to a 
“change of state,” it pertinaciously “resists” all my efforts 
towards keeping it in its present “state.” Articles will 
tear, and burn, and wear out, and fade. Strictly speading, 
they only go into different mbinations.” Cool comfort 
to us, women | ~ We scarcely succeed in getting matter into 
the right shape to serve us, when it resolves itself, again, 
into fits original élements. Ever-changing matter keeps us 
continually active. 

There ! with the last glimmerof daylight the last stich is 
taken! The patient needle has ploughed up and ploughed 
down, through all the intricate mazes of pink threads, and 
brown threads; and dark ground, and the gentle silk has loy- 
inglyunited the warring elements. The height of ambition is 
reached—-you could scarcely tell where it had been torn. 
Mind proudly asserts its superiority over matter. It pos- 
sesses almost creative power. The portions of this dress 





From the Record of the Times, 
~ I DON'T CARE. 

Young men, let me entreat you who have ever used the 
above expression, after being advised to abandon some evil 
practise in which you have been indulging, or to quit some 
of your little faults, to weigh well its meaning. By thus 
speaking, do you not tell us that you neither fear God nor 
regard man? This, we hope, is more than you wish to ex- 
press. But you do declare to us, by this phrase, that you 
care not for fortune, your health, nor your reputation. 

And if you do not, who should? There are, of course 
some who will advise you, so long as there seems to be a 
possibility of a reformation ; but show to those good people 
by your words or actions, that you “don’t care” for your- 
selves nor their admonitions, and they will be inclined to 
trouble you no longer. If this is your condition, you are a 
miserable creature, and your destruction is certain. 

Young ladies, when your “old mother” is telling you of 
the snares and pitfalls that lie in your way, and is entreat- 
ing you to beware of, and avoid them, do not, we beseech 
you, turn her off with a jeer and a frown, as if to say, “I 
don’t care’ for you, nor your whimsical notions ;’” for if you 
do thus treat her, you will, ere long, call in vain upon her 
to extricate you from those very snares of which she warned 
you to beware; and you will soon sink so deep down in 


those pitfalls that you will never again be admitted into the 
society of your respectable friends. 

When we hear this phrase falling from the lips of the 
young, especially if their actions correspond with their 
words, we are startled, and wonder if they know what they 
are saying. “I don’t care!” What! have you become an 
abandoned wretch, or a miserable outcast? Have you 





which, a few hours since was “without form and void,” | 


now bears semblance to the beautiful fabric it once was 


Vidi viet! HlousexeEPeR. | 


j —r >on. -- 4 _ ‘ 
“OH! I AM TIRED OF BEING SO POUR.” 


| 
“T have a little room in Baxter street, Sir; it is good | Pil try to do bettter. 
enough, perhaps. Ifthe door were nailed up a bit, where | g 
the last tenant broke it. Our bedstead just comes forenent 


the window, and the cold air and rain sometimes comes in, | 
may be when frosty 





nights come on, it’ll be unpleasant. | 


thrown off all restraint, and determined to let * ted passions | 


have dominion over your reason and better judgment? Oh 
no, you do not mean to say so, Then better would it be to 
drop this dangerous expression, lest your manly pride and 
firmness tempt you to carry out an 


demonstrate to your | 
| companions what you by your words, declare to be your | 





| themselves to make up his interest, and Sunday after Sup. 
| church steps, a poor, but neatly-clad boy, with a stout pair 
| of shoes, whose grateful look, was worth much more thay 
| 8ix cents interest. 
| Which understood the true use of money ? 
Cousin Lizzi, 
> —--r << Py 
| Treatment or Rueumatism.—A writer in The Medical 
| Times recommends sulphur as highly efficacious in the 
| treatment of rheumatism. He orders the whole of the affect. 
| ed limb to be encased in flannel thickly sprinkled with pre- 
| cipitated sulphur; a bandage is applied over this, and the 
| whole covered with oiled silk or gutta percha, which has 
_ the effect of increasing the warmth and confining the vapor 
|of the sulphur, and also obviating the disagreeable odor, 
This bandage should be constantly applied—absorption 
takes place, and the breath, tutaneous exhalations, &c., un. 
_mistakably attest its presence. If the pain be situated where 
_ the above cannot bé readily applied, substitute the compound 
' sulphur ointment, which must be rubbed in for twenty mip. 
utes, night and morning. When there is feverishness, acute 
| pain, even when the limb is at rest, and the skin dry andin. 
active, no relief results from this treatment; but where there 
| are no symptoms of active disease, and the pain is of a dull 
| aching character, felt chiefly when the limb is in motion, 
| and the skin atts freely, no external application proves ser, 
_viceable. In very chronic cases, which have resisted the 
| usual treatment, success will often follow if the limb be cor 
| ered with sulphur, and over this a flannel bandage and wad- 


| ding be applied ; this should not be disturbed for some days 
so that the sulphur may become absorbed. 

| > —-or— : 

Lirrie Caitpren—A housefull of children composes as 


rinciples, and substitute for the above phrase, this sentence | powerful a group of motives as ever moved a heart or hand, 


LEE. 
> ~eor ~« 
« From the Advocate and Guardian. 
INTEREST 


“Oh, Uncle James! What will the interest be on my 


| and the seeret of many a gallant struggle and triumph ia 


the world’s battle may be found throned in its mother’s lap 
at home, or done up ina little bundle of white flannel. A 
nation’s hope, before now, has been foundin a basket of 
| bulrushes. Get ready to be afraid of the man whom child- 


— Se -. 
| Week after week, Charlie would imagine the mills adding 


day, as the weather grew colder, John would meet on the 


Half the window is boards, and the other half glass. If it | “— for a a " 
ight window it might be better, A little paper on wae ney Sy One: 
Sie a la he eae. Tha tan y Ka oo “Only that; well, never mind, better than nothing. Come 


fair man, but when I ask him to repair the room he says he 
« forgets it.” He remembers when the advance is due, true | 
enough. I wish, Sir, I could get a place to scrub or work, 
that I might earn four or six shillings a day. I can make 
from twelve to eighteen shillings a week sowing, but I pay 
the rent and buy a candle, a bit of soap, a few pennyworth | 
of sugar and tea, and when the month is past, I haven’t 
a cent left. My daughter Mary is sickly, and the doc- 
tor says she will have the consumption, if something is 
not done. What can I do Sir? I am willing to work. 
Oh! I’m tired of being sa poor! (The poor widow burst 

into tears.) I cannot make a poor mouth. I never was | 
a beggar. But Iam tired of being so poor! No, Sir; 1| 
have no shoes. One of us must have the shoes, myself or | 
the child, and I paid fifty cents to buy Mary the shoes. I | 
have these rubber overshoes, and they do very well; but, 
there is a hole in the bottom, and my feet are wet. (After | 
hunting a while we found a pair of shoes, and gave them | 
to her.) May God bless you, Sir! You are very kind to | 
the children, and I thank you for it. The lady gave me | 
this dress last Fall, and I have it whole and clean now. I | 
do not drink, and I try to be economical. - If we have a bit | 
of bread and tea, we try to be grateful.” A simple story, | 
buts true story, every word of it. The widow is honest | 
and hardworking. Many dreary, desolate nights and days | 
of drudgery, with the future presenting no assurance of | 
better days to come, had utterly banished hope ; and with | 
tears she exclaimed, “Oh! I am tired of being so poor !” | 
Ye that dwell in ceiled houses, and sleep away on beds of 
down a surfeit of eating, can ye realize what that expres- 
sion means?” Can you? Then. go out among the poor 


of your own neighborhood, and you will find some one 
like this poor woman of the Five Points, whose heart is | 
weary, and to whom you may bring visions of better days | 
to come, and thus strengthen her hands for the labors in- | 
cident to honest poverty. Go yourself. The Benevolent | 
Societies are all poor and in debt. Go yourself. “Twill | 
do you good, and convince some poor child of want that | 
there is a loving charity that seeks to be useful to those | 





that need. — Tribune. 





uncle, let’s go to the bank. 


“What are you going to do with yours, Johnnie ?” 

‘Spend it for ¥ 

“Spend it,” interrupted Charlie, “foolish! then it will be | 
gone; better put it iu the bank, where it will be safe.” | 

“Don’t quarrel about it, boys,” said uncle James, “1 told | 
you to do just what you pleased with your dollars, and I | 
should see, which understood the true use of money, so get | 
your hats, and we'll go to the bank, and put in Charlie’s | 
dollar, before it ‘burns a hole in his pocket’ as my father 
used to say ; and Johnnie shall do as he pleases ” 

“All ready, come on,” said Charles. A grateful look 
which only uncle James saw, was John’s reply. , 

“Uncle James,” or “James King,” as the door plate read 
lived in one of our large cities, where his two nephews, 
Charles and John Stetson shared his bachellor home, while 
attending school. 

The gold dollars were given to the boys, as rewards for a 
long sum in “Compound Interest ” worked out correctly. 

At the bank, Charlie received a book, certifying the bank | 
to be his debtor for one dollar, and buttoning his coat close- 
ly over his treasure, he said, to John, “Come, John, down 
with your cash, best way, no risk, interest sure.” 

“I’m going to get interest, too,” was the reply. 

“How? Td like to know.” 

John replied by a shake of the head. After dinner he 
was missing, and as you and I are privileged, we will fol- | 
low him to a back room, of a broken, crazy. two story tene- | 
ment, where the few articles of furniture were neatly ar- | 





| 


I’ve got business there,” said | 
Charlie, trying to look as tall as possible. | 


| ren are afraid of, and be sure that he who hates them is not 
| worthy the name of a man. Blessings upon the dear little 
| children !—The Lord has ‘tender love for them, “for of 
such is the kingdom of heaven.” — 


> —~ 
Purg Ain.—The Eclectic Medical Journal of Philadel, 


| phia, in speaking on this subject, very properly remarks 


that it is not only necessary that men may have suff- 
cient air to breathe, but it is necessary to provide air 
fur the apartment itself in which they live, as well as forthe 
persons who inhale it. The influence of impure air is not 
only exercised upon persons through their clothes, the walls 
of the apartment—in short, the free surfaces of everything 


in contact with the air of the place becomes more and more 
| impure,—a harbor of foulness, a means of impregnating every 
| cubic foot of air with poison—unless the whole apartment 


has its atmospheric contents continuously changed, so that 
everything animate and inanimate is freshened by a constant 
supply of pure air 
>_> 
Wuar 1s Economy.—Some mean by it, screwing down 


| the price of a washer-woman or a seamstress, below the 


living point, while expending hundreds of dollars for use- 
less show and hurtful luxury. Some mean by it, withhold- 


| ing contributions for worthy and benevolent purposes. But 


others mean by it, expending for themselves no more than 
they really need, in order to pay every one that serves 
them their just dues, and lay by, in store, for purposes of 


| benevolence and public utility. 


> —--or ~< 
ImpossisLes.—There is no such thing as having so large 
-an income that artificial wants will not keep a man poor. 
There is no such thing as having so many blessings that 


ranged on a spotless floor. Here sat a woman sewing busi- an unbridled imagination, brooding upon the dark side of 


day school lesson for the next day, sat Henry White, the | 
object of the visit. John slipped something into his hand, | 
and whispering, “Buy shoes,” retreated to the door, stopping | 
however, to say “Good afternoon,” and was gone | 
If we had looked into the hand of the astonished Henry 
we should have seen a bright, gold dollar. 
* * * * & * * * * | 





| ly, and on a stool by his mother’s side, studying his Sun- | things, will not make a man miserable. 


———>——— 
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